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The  purpose  and  rationale  of  this  study  was  to  examine 
change  in  the  competencies  used  in  a Florida  school 
district's  program  for  preparing  new  principals  as  mandated 
in  the  Florida  Management  Training  Act  of  1985  (Florida 
Statute  231.087).  The  analysis  focused  on  measuring  the 
change  in  the  19  Florida  Principal  Competencies  over  the 
5-year  period  1988-1992,  a time  of  extensive  educational 
reform.  Consistencies,  similarities,  and  differences  among 
the  mean  scores  on  each  of  the  19  Florida  Principal 
Competencies  were  examined  as  measured  on  a professional 
competency  self-assessment  instrument  administered  in  June 
1992. 

The  subjects  chosen  for  this  study  consisted  of  67 
intern  principals  representing  elementary,  secondary,  and 
exceptional  education  administrators  in  the  designated  public 
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school  district.  The  subjects  entered  the  district's  intern 
principal  training  program  between  1986  and  1990  and  were 
classified  according  to  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since 
completion  of  the  program,  e.g.,  0 years,  1 year,  2 years, 

3 years,  and  4 years  out  of  the  program. 

The  data  were  collected  using  a post-professional 
competency  self-assessment  instrument  containing  19  sections 
each,  with  3 to  6 questions  relating  to  the  competency  area. 
Simple  linear  regression  analysis  was  conducted  to  test  each 
of  the  null  hypotheses  and  to  answer  the  research  question. 
Following  the  analysis  of  the  survey  results  compiled  from 
the  professional  competency  self-assessment  instrument,  a 
structured  interview  protocol  was  developed  to  assess  the 
detail  for  selected  competencies. 

It  was  noted  that  there  was  no  significant  relationship 
among  the  mean  scores  of  the  19  Florida  Principal 
Competencies  over  the  5-year  period,  1988-1992.  One 
competency.  Competency  #10,  Concern  for  Image,  showed  an 
unusually  large  F statistic  when  compared  to  the  F value  of 
the  other  competencies.  Therefore,  structured  interviews  for 
Competency  #10,  Concern  for  Image,  were  conducted.  The 
respondents  indicated  several  areas  for  improvement 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  staff  development,  adequate 
time  to  develop  competencies,  and  the  importance  of  the  role 
model  in  the  developmental  process . 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

With  the  beginning  of  the  1990s,  there  was  a demand  for 
educational  reform  throughout  American  society  (Boyer,  1984; 
Goodlad,  1983;  National  Commission  for  Excellence  in  Teacher 
Education,  1985;  Rouche  & Baker,  1986;  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  1991).  The  urgency  for  reform  was  evident. 

The  1990s  are  not  a peacetime  for  our  schools.  By  any 
measure,  schools  are  being  thrust  into  the  national 
spotlight,  and  with  them,  school  leaders.  As  public 
expectations  for  schools  rise  and  as  the  President's  six 
national  educational  goals  contrast  with  the  growing 
dysfunctions  of  classroom  and  family,  the  citizenry  looks 
increasingly  at  principals  and  superintendents  for  answers. 
Realizing  with  common  sense  insight  that  leadership  makes  a 
difference  in  all  institutions,  the  public  now  expects 
leaders  to  make  a difference  in  schools  (Thomson,  1992) . 

In  response  to  this  urgency,  educators  have  explored 
topics  such  as  school  effectiveness,  principal  effectiveness, 
restructuring/school  improvement,  site-based  management,  and 
business  partnerships.  Much  of  the  educational  research 
deals  with  changing  the  decision-making  process  by  focusing 
on  the  importance  of  downsizing  the  educational  organization, 
minimizing  the  bureaucracy,  and  involving  all  the 
stakeholders  of  the  immediate  educational  unit  (Hallinger  & 
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Murphy,  1991).  In  this  quest  for  reform,  numerous 
authorities  have  suggested  that  educators  seeking  ways  to 
improve  schools  look  to  America's  best-run  companies  for 
ideas  and  encouragement  (Foss,  1991;  Melvin,  1991;  Snyder, 
Anderson,  & Johnson,  1992).  in  order  to  meet  the  many 
challenges  facing  the  American  educational  community,  the 
need  to  rethink  roles  and  responsibilities  of  all  the  "game- 
players"  was  addressed,  as  well  as  specific  training  with 
emphasis  on  the  abilities,  skills,  and  competencies  required 
for  educational  leaders  to  bring  about  positive  change  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  students  in  the  "Year  2000." 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

One  of  the  most  significant  players  in  the  scenario  of 
the  Year  2000  is  the  school  principal.  Over  time,  the 
factors  consistently  identified  as  characteristics  for 
effective  schools  are  all  either  directly  or  indirectly 
related  to  the  effectiveness  of  principals  (Winkler,  1990) . 
In  the  past,  research  was  conducted  in  the  area  of  training 
for  future  principals  in  two  developmental  stages.  In  the 
first  stage,  from  1959  to  1980,  researchers  studied  the 
duties,  roles,  functions,  and  characteristics  of  school 
principals.  In  the  second  stage,  from  1970  through  1985, 
investigators  focused  on  the  qualities  associated  with 
successful  principals  (Mitchell,  1988) . The  intent  of  these 
researchers  was  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  by 
improving  the  management  process  through  the  development  of 
strong  educational  leaders  (Hallinger  & Murphy,  1987a) . 
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Furthermore,  instructional  leadership  of  the  principal  was 
identified  as  a key  variable  in  school  effectiveness  (Short  & 
Spencer,  1990).  It  was  the  preparation  of  the  building- 
level  principal  that  was  determined  to  be  essential  to 
developing  effective  schools  (Griffin,  1990;  Leithwood, 

1987) . 

During  the  decade  of  the  1980s,  principal  preparation 
programs  were  not  substantively  vigorous  enough  to  meet  the 
challenges  facing  American  education.  Principals  were  not 
adequately  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  leading 
effective  schools  (Mitchell,  1988).  Studies  conducted  over 
two  decades  revealed  a need  for  developing  better  training 
programs  for  future  school  principals  (Barth,  1985; 

Commission  for  Educational  Quality,  1986;  Commission  Working 
Paper,  1984;  Georgia  Professional  Standards  Commission,  1986; 
Greenleaf,  1983;  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Educational  Administration,  1987;  Nesset  & Faunce,  1974).  In 
response,  a number  of  studies  were  conducted  on  the  major 
aspects  of  principalship  training  and  preparation  programs 
(Mitchell,  1988;  Winkler,  1990). 

One  example  of  a principalship  training  program  was  that 
developed  by  the  State  of  Florida.  As  early  as  1980,  the 
Florida  legislature  recognized  the  key  role  of  the  principal 
in  school  leadership  by  creating  the  Florida  Council  on 
Educational  Management  (FCEM) . The  creation  of  FCEM  was 
cited  by  Boyatzis  as  one  of  the  most  significant  developments 
in  American  education  at  that  time  (Mitchell,  1988).  The 
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Florida  legislature  further  addressed  the  issue  of  principal 
preparation  and  training  and  passed  the  Management  Training 
Act  of  1985  (Florida  Statute  231.087) . The  purpose  of  the 
Management  Training  Act  was  to  promote  excellence  in 
principals  and  other  school  managers.  As  a result,  the  Human 
Resource  Management  Development  (HRMD)  Program  was  developed 
to  provide  training  leading  to  certification  as  a school 
principal.  Through  the  training  provided  by  HRMD,  each 
school  district  developed  its  own  beginning  principal 
preparation  program.  Each  district's  program  was  developed 
following  the  guidelines  of  the  Florida  Council  of 
Educational  Management  as  set  forth  in  the  Management 
Training  Act  of  1985,  as  well  as  Florida  Department  of 
Education  School  Board  Rules. 

As  of  1991,  the  Florida  Council  on  Educational 
Management  (FCEM) , a 17 -member  council  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives,  was  central 
to  the  control  of  public  school  management  in  Florida.  The 
duties  of  the  FCEM  were  to  identify  (a)  relevant  management 
competencies  of  school  managers,  (b)  standards  and  procedures 
for  evaluating  manager  performance,  (c)  training  needed  for 
developing  competent  school  managers,  (d)  manager  screening 
and  selection  criteria,  (e)  procedures  for  school  manager 
certification,  and  (f)  procedures  for  compensation  of  school 
managers.  Following  a synthesis  of  FCEM-commissioned  studies 
(Croghan,  Lake,  & Schroder,  1983;  Huff,  Lake,  & Schaalman, 
1982;  Martinko  & Gardner,  1982),  a list  of  19  competencies 
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emerged  as  descriptive  of  "high  performing"  educational 
managers.  The  FCEM  next  developed  a five -component 
Managerial  Effectiveness  Plan.  Objectives  and  performance- 
oriented  selection  procedures  of  educational  managers  were 
pilot  tested  in  several  districts.  A three-tier 
certification  pilot  included  educational  leadership 
certification  for  all  managers,  school  principal 
certification  for  school  leaders,  and  professional  school 
principal  certification  for  experienced  school  leaders.  A 
certification  examination,  pilot  tested  using  graduate 
education  students,  formed  the  beginning  data  set  for  item 
and  test  analyses.  The  final  form  of  the  certification  test 
was  forwarded  to  the  state  for  a two-year  field  test  (Griffin 
Sc  Barry,  1986)  . 

The  program  design  included  selection  and  training  at 
two  levels:  (a)  principal  awareness  and  (b)  intern/interim 

principal.  Learning  experiences  included  awareness  training, 
on-the-job  training,  seminars,  workshops,  and  other  learning 
experiences  based  upon  an  individualized  professional 
development  plan.  Support  systems  included  supervising 
principal,  program  coordinator,  mentor  principal,  an  area 
superintendent,  as  well  as  school  faculty,  other  principal 
candidates /intern  principals,  and  the  Management  Training 
Institute.  One  component  of  this  program  was  a professional 
self-assessment  that  each  intern/interim  principal  completed 
upon  entry  into  the  program.  The  information  was  used  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  individual  professional 
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development  plans.  These  plans  included  professional 
development  activities  that  provided  opportunities  for  the 
intern/interim  principals  to  demonstrate  behaviors  indicating 
each  of  the  19  principal  competencies. 

One  large  urban  school  district  located  in  central 
Florida,  utilizing  the  research  and  guidelines  developed 
by  the  FCEM,  approached  training  and  supporting  of  new 
principals  through  the  positions  of  intern  and/or 
interim  principals.  In  identifying  the  competencies  to 
be  developed,  the  district  used  the  results  of  the  FCEM 
studies  (Croghan  et  al . , 1983  ; Huff  et  al . , 1982; 

Martinko  & Gardner,  1983).  In  reporting  on  the  results 
of  the  state's  efforts,  Daresh  and  Playko  (1992)  noted 
that  in  recent  years,  researchers  have  pinpointed 
effective  leadership  of  organizations  as  perhaps  the 
single  most  important  determinant  of  success.  This  has 
been  highlighted  in  analyses  of  school  practices  which 
show  that  the  quality  of  leadership  demonstrated  by 
principals,  superintendents,  and  other  administrators 
has  a major  impact  on  the  overall  effectiveness  of 
schools  and  districts.  Despite  these  observations, 
however,  there  has  been  a remarkable  lack  of  focused 
attention  to  examining  how  people  become  school  leaders 
or  how  they  are  supported  once  they  assume  these  roles. 

In  order  to  address  this  issue,  this  study  addressed  the 
district  need  to  evaluate  the  relevance  of  the 
competencies  as  time  and  circumstances  changed. 
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Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  and  rationale  of  this  study  was  to  examine 
change  in  the  competencies  used  in  a Florida  school 
district 1 s program  for  preparing  new  principals . The 
analysis  focused  on  measuring  the  change  in  the  19  Florida 
Principal  Competencies  of  this  program  for  preparing  new 
principals  over  the  5-year  period,  1988-1992.  During  this 
time  period,  many  educational  reforms  were  adopted  through 
legislative  initiatives  including  America  2000:  an 

educational  strategy  at  the  national  level,  and  Blueprint 
2000  at  the  state  level,  as  enacted  in  the  Florida  School 
Improvement  and  Accountability  Act  (1991) . Calls  for  school 
reform  have  greatly  influenced  principal  roles.  They  act  as 
facilitators  for  shared  governance,  participant  empowerment, 
school-based  decision-making  and  expanded  student  potential 
(Richardson,  1991;  Conley,  1992). 

Educational  issues  stress  the  evolving  role  of  the  U.S. 
principalship  between  1960  and  the  present  (1992)  focusing  on 
three  influential  roles:  program  manager,  instructional 

leader  and  transformational  leader  (Hallinger,  1992). 
Restructuring  reshapes  the  context  for  school  leadership  with 
an  observable  impact  on  the  role  expectations  for  principals. 
Public  relations  and  collaborative  skills  are  required  to 
carry  out  their  new  environmental  roles  with  respect  to 
school  improvement  and  shared  decision-making  (Hallinger  & 
Hausman,  1992;  Bredeson,  1992).  Another  reform.  Total 
Quality  Management,  is  based  on  two  tenets:  customer 
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satisfaction  and  tapping  nontraditional  sources  (especially 
employee  ideas)  (Weaver,  1992).  The  principal  has  a pivotal 
role  as  a visionary,  enabler,  role  model,  and  motivator 
(Jacob,  1989;  Stein  & King,  1992;  Wilkes,  1992).  In 
addition,  human  relations,  resource  provider,  authority  of 
position,  and  modeling  are  important  norm-setting  techniques 
for  principals  (Keedy,  1990).  Other  sources  indicated  that 
leaders  often  achieve  best  results  by  being  skilled 
listeners,  acting  like  followers,  and  depending  on  followers 
to  act  like  leaders  (Murphy,  1988) . The  symbolic  dimension 
is  highly  associated  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  leader 
(Bolman  & Deal,  1991) . These  reforms  have  had  a direct,  as 
well  as  indirect,  effect  on  the  principalship  and  hence, 
principal  competencies  (Hallinger,  1992). 

In  order  to  analyze  the  competencies  used  in  the 
principal  preparation  program,  the  researcher  addressed  the 
following  research  question:  Is  there  a significant 

relationship  among  the  mean  scores  for  each  competency  on  a 
post-professional  competency  self-assessment  instrument  for 
intern  principals  analyzed  by  the  number  of  years  after 
completing  the  program?  If  a relationship  is  noted,  what  are 
the  possible  explanations  for  these  changes? 

Methodology 

The  study  included  selection  of  67  intern  principals  who 
had  entered  the  program  1986-1990  and  completed  the  intern 
principal  program  in  the  identified  district.  Each  intern 
principal  completed  a professional  competency  self-assessment 
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instrument  in  June  1992.  The  instrument  included  questions 
related  to  the  19  principal  competencies  for  principal 
certification  as  identified  by  the  FCEM . A Likert-type  scale 
was  used  for  responses  to  questions  reflecting  indicators  of 
behaviors  demonstrating  the  19  principal  competencies . 
Subjects  who  completed  the  program  were  classified  as 
0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years,  and  4 years  after 
completing  the  internship  program.  Using  the  professional 
competency  self-assessment  scores  as  a control,  an  analysis 
of  linear  regression  was  used  to  determine  differences  in 
scores  for  each  competency  based  on  years  out  of  the 
program.  Results  from  this  study  can  be  used  to  recommend 
changes  in  the  district's  program  for  future  years. 

Definitions  of  Terms 

Comoetencv-based  training  refers  to  the  education  and 
training  of  school  principals  for  purposes  of  professional 
development  of  effective  ability  characteristics  to  attain 
high  educational  outcomes. 

Evaluation  and  assessment  is  the  observed  performance  of 
competency  acquisition  and  demonstration  through  job 
application. 

Human  Resource  Management  Development  Plan  refers  to  the 
plan  developed  by  each  school  district  to  provide  training 
leading  to  certification  as  a school  principal. 

Intern  Principal  Training  Program  refers  to  the 
competency-based  principal  training  programs  implemented  in 
Florida  school  districts. 
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Management  Training  Act  of  1985  is  the  legislation 
passed  by  the  Florida  legislature  to  promote  excellence  in 
principals  and  other  school  managers. 

Mentor  principal  is  the  experienced  principal  who  serves 
as  a mentor  for  the  intern  principal. 

Performance  is  defined  as  the  fulfillment,  attainment, 
or  accomplishment  of  an  administrative  function  through 
competency-based  techniques. 

Principal  is  the  building-level  administrator  of  a 
school . 

Program  Coordinator  refers  to  the  Director  of  Staff 
Development  and  Educational  Leadership  Training  who  has  the 
primary  responsibility  for  planning,  staffing,  and 
implementing  the  program. 

Supervising  Principal  is  the  supervisor  of  the  intern 
principal  at  the  building  level  who  regularly  interacts  with 
the  candidate  on  the  job,  makes  assignments,  gives  feedback, 
and  connects  the  candidate  to  needed  resources. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  not  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program,  but  rather  to  examine  changes 
in  the  competencies  used  in  a school  district's  program  for 
preparing  new  principals  by  measuring  changes  on  the  19 
principal  competencies  over  the  period  1988-1992.  The  study 
was  limited  to  the  67  intern  principals  selected  for 
participation  in  the  identified  school  district's  principal 
preparation  program,  1986-1992.  The  study  was  conducted  7 
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years  after  the  implementation  of  the  program  with  five 
groups  each  having  completed  a program  of  principal 
preparation  between  1988-1992.  The  context  within  which  this 
study  was  examined  was  limited  to  the  years  1988-1992.  This 
time  period  reflected  many  major  changes  in  state  legislation 
which  were  believed  to  influence  these  competencies  essential 
to  the  role  of  principals.  Both  elementary  and  secondary,  as 
well  as  exceptional  education  intern  principals,  were 
involved  in  the  study.  No  attempt  was  made  to  analyze  the 
competencies  by  age,  sex,  ethnic  group,  years  experience,  or 
school  level.  All  intern  principals  were  selected  from  a 
pool  of  applicants  who  had  held  administrative  positions  as 
assistant  principal  or  dean.  The  study  was  limited  to  a 
professional  competency  self-assessment  instrument  used  by 
the  district.  The  questions  on  the  professional  competency 
self-assessment  instrument  were  derived  from  the  19 
competencies,  as  well  as  the  related  indicators  and 
descriptors,  validated  through  research  studies  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  FCEM  and  adjudicated  by  experts  on 
the  19  Florida  Principal  Competencies. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 

This  review  of  the  literature  focused  on  the  following 
three  areas  of  research  investigations  on  the  school 
principal:  the  role  of  the  school  principal,  principal 

preparation  programs,  and  competency  development.  Each  area 
is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  following  sections. 

Beginning  with  the  release  of  A Nation  At  Risk  (National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education,  1983),  there  was  an 
unprecedented  demand  for  educational  reform.  Throughout  the 
decade  of  the  1980s  there  was  dissatisfaction  with  education 
in  areas  such  as  declining  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores, 
lowering  of  worker  literacy  rates,  and  negative  comparisons 
of  U.S.  students'  achievements  with  that  of  students  of  other 
countries.  Investigations  spread  from  the  federal  government 
level  to  the  state  level  with  private  organizations  such  as 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  (Boyer,  1984)  and  educators  (Goodlad, 
1983)  becoming  involved  in  the  debate.  In  response,  the 
initial  wave  of  reform  called  for  "top-down"  mandates  in 
order  to  raise  standards  and  accountability.  For  example, 
the  Florida  legislature  enacted  the  RAISE  bill  in  1984  in  an 
attempt  to  improve  the  quality  of  public  education  in  the 
state.  Many  school  boards,  administrators,  and  teachers 
resisted  this  type  of  reform  because  they  believed  it  did  not 
take  into  account  local  dynamics  nor  did  it  provide 
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sufficient  resources.  As  a result,  a second  wave  of  reform 
followed  urging  "bottom-up"  changes  which  originate  at  the 
local  level.  These  reforms  included  school-based  management, 
restructuring/school  improvement,  and  teacher  empowerment. 
Among  the  various  researchers  who  studied  school  leaders, 
agreement  was  widespread  that  the  principal  is  the  key  to  a 
school's  success  (Winkler,  1990).  The  implementation  of  the 
reforms  was  highly  dependent  on  the  efforts  of  site-based 
administrators  who  have  the  vision,  beliefs,  abilities,  and 
energy  required  to  lead  others  toward  shared  objectives.  The 
literature  on  educational  effectiveness  and  school  excellence 
emphasizes  the  key  role  of  educational  administrators  in  such 
efforts.  The  importance  of  their  role  illustrates  the 
critical  nature  of  leader  preparation  and  selection 
(Milstein,  Bobroff,  & Restine,  1991). 

Principal's  Role 

The  decade  of  the  1970s  may  go  down  in  educational 
history  as  involving  the  remaking  of  the  principalship . 
Educators,  researchers,  legislators,  and  educational 
administrators  were  in  conflict  over  role  definitions  and 
descriptions.  The  conflict  was  whether  the  principal  should 
remain  in  a passive  role  of  building  administrator  or 
function  in  the  role  of  actively  influencing  teaching 
practices.  Principals  lacked  expertise  in  managing  a staff, 
in  program  planning,  and  in  the  kinds  of  supervision 
necessary  for  altering  the  teaching  norms.  Lack  of  knowledge 
about  the  necessary  strategies  for  effective  change  were 
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among  the  most  critical  shortcomings.  Principals  felt 
comfortable  with  routine  building  procedures  but  lacked 
confidence  in  assuming  a leadership  role  for  improving 
instruction.  As  a result,  many  researchers  emphasized 
instructional  leadership  functions  (Doll,  1972;  Lipham  & 
Fruth,  1976;  Roe,  1974).  Others  cautioned  that  principals 
needed  to  manage  more  than  instruction  (Kimbrough  & Nunnery, 
1976;  Sergiovanni  & Carver,  1973).  In  1978,  Berman  and 
McLaughlin  described  the  principal  as  the  "gatekeeper  of 
change. " 

Following  the  transition  period  of  the  1970s,  research 
on  effective  principals  developed  in  the  early  1980s  (Fullan, 
1981;  Morris,  V.  C.,  Crowson,  R.  I.,  & Porter-Gehrie,  C., 
1981).  The  principalship  was  undergoing  a radical 
transformation;  the  principal  was  expected  to  emphasize 
behaviors  that  influenced  instructional  practice  and  school 
development.  However,  Snyder  and  Anderson  (1986)  noted  that 
practices  within  school  districts  and  within  university 
training  programs  largely  reflect  a school  maintenance  job 
orientation.  There  needs  to  be  a transition  from  a 
maintenance  paradigm  to  a production  schooling  paradigm  with 
attention  to  the  entire  education  community  becoming  engaged 
in  cooperative  research,  training,  practice,  and  dialogue 
about  effective  school  management. 

A systems  approach  to  school  management  and  organization 
provides  a conceptual  framework  for  developing  the  new 
paradigm.  Focusing  on  specific  goals  and  working 
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collaboratively  are  required  if  the  principal  and  staff  are 
to  develop  a capacity  for  continuous  self-renewal  and  for 
achieving  productive  school  outcomes  (Snyder  & Anderson, 

1986) . 

Given  that  the  current  redefinition  of  the  principalship 
emphasizes  instructional  leadership,  Johnson  and  Snyder 
(1990b)  reviewed  previous  research  findings  on  effective 
school  characteristics  related  to  school  improvement 
planning,  program  development,  staff  development,  school 
assessment,  and  organizational  culture  with  emphasis  on  the 
principal's  role  in  creating  effective  schools.  They 
described  10  leadership  competency  statements  drawn  from  a 
synthesis  of  the  responses  of  247  elementary,  middle,  and 
secondary  school  principals  and  central  office  personnel  in 
Texas.  These  competencies  included  school-wide  goal  setting, 
work  performance,  individual  staff  performance,  staff 
development,  clinical  supervision,  work  group  development, 
quality  control,  the  instructional  program,  resource 
development,  and  evaluation  (Johnson  & Snyder,  1990b) . In 
addition,  Barth  (1985)  indicated  that,  although  much  was 
written  about  school  reform  this  past  decade,  insufficient 
attention  was  given  to  the  important  relationships  among  the 
adults  within  the  school  and  to  a consideration  of  how  their 
abundant  trapped  energy,  inventiveness,  and  idealism  might  be 
encouraged.  He  addressed  this  deficiency  by  emphasizing 
schooling's  fundamental  purpose--learning  for  everyone.  He 
cited  widespread  lack  of  confidence  in  public  education. 
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especially  the  crisis  of  self-confidence  and  the  primitive 
depleting  of  relationships  among  school  staff.  Further,  he 
discussed  collegiality  and  its  importance  in  promoting 
learning  and  improving  schools.  He  described  teachers  and 
principals  as  adult  learners.  With  regard  to  school 
leadership,  he  argued  that  everyone  within  a school  is 
capable  of  leading  and  becoming  an  active  member  in  "a 
community  of  leaders."  He  stressed  the  importance  of  vision 
in  improving  schools. 

Principal  Effectiveness 

School  district  administrators  primarily  stressed  the 
instructional  management  aspect  of  the  principal's  role, 
whereas  researchers  focused  on  principal  effectiveness  as  a 
factor  for  increased  student  achievement.  In  a study 
involving  442  administrators,  Johnson  and  Snyder  (1990a) 
identified  the  perceived  training  needs  of  various 
administrators  and  the  leadership  training  needs  of  different 
administrative  populations.  All  groups  identified  the 
principalship,  problem  solving,  and  staff  development  as 
their  areas  of  greatest  concern.  Personal  awareness  and 
school  organization  received  the  lowest  overall  rankings. 
Johnson  and  Snyder  suggested  that  administrators  require 
knowledge  of  task  dimensions  and  the  necessary  skills  to 
implement  them. 

Principals'  job  orientations  recently  changed  from 
school  management  to  instructional  leadership  although 
results  of  previous  research  indicated  that  principals  were 
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instrumental  in  influencing  student  achievement  gains 
(Johnson  & Snyder,  1986).  Hallinger  and  Murphy  (1986) 
focused  on  the  reemergence  of  the  principal  as  the  school's 
instructional  leader  based  upon  effective  schools  research. 
They  emphasized  that  instructional  leadership  is  a two- 
dimensional  construct  comprised  of  leadership  functions  and 
leadership  processes.  The  leadership  functions  described 
included  (a)  framing  and  communicating  school  goals, 

(b)  supervising  and  evaluating  instruction,  (c)  coordinating 
curriculum,  (d)  developing  high  academic  standards  and 
expectations,  (e)  monitoring  student  progress,  (f)  promoting 
the  professional  development  of  teachers,  (g)  protecting 
instructional  time,  and  (h)  developing  incentives  for 
students  and  teachers.  The  leadership  processes  included 
(a)  communication,  (b)  decision-making,  (c)  conflict 
management,  (d)  group  process,  (e)  change  process,  and 
(f)  environmental  interaction  (Hallinger  & Murphy,  1986). 

A considerable  amount  of  research  has  been  conducted 
regarding  effective  schools.  It  is  held,  however,  that 
practitioners  should  not  treat  the  well-publicized 
effectiveness  factors  as  generalizations  to  all  school 
settings  because  most  effectiveness  factors  are  strongly 
influenced  by  the  social  context  of  the  school  (Hallinger  & 
Murphy,  1986).  Hallinger  and  Murphy  examined  the 
relationship  between  social  contexts  and  effective  schools 
and  developed  a conceptual  model  for  understanding  how  social 
contexts  influenced  the  operation  of  effective  schools  and 
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student  learning.  They  suggested  that  schools  can  become 
effective  without  parent  involvement,  yet  parent  involvement 
and  expectations  appeared  to  have  potentially  powerful 
effects  on  student  learning.  They  posed  the  following 
question  for  future  investigation:  "What  combinations  of 

effectiveness  factors  appear  to  enhance  instructional 
effectiveness  given  varying  social  contexts?"  They 
recommended  that  future  researchers  examine  both  the  source 
of  expectations  and  the  manner  in  which  schools  translate  and 
communicate  expectations  to  students.  In  particular,  they 
suggested  that  researchers  examine  the  principal's  role  in 
linking  the  school  and  the  community.  They  contended  that 
contingency  theories  of  organizational  leadership  may  provide 
guidance  in  conceptualizing  the  dynamics  between 
organizational  context  and  effective  instructional  leadership 
behavior  (Hallinger  & Murphy,  1987c).  Hallinger  (1989a) 
suggested  that  high  school  principals  assume  direct 
responsibility  for  selected  instructional  leadership 
functions  but  delegate  partial  or  full  responsibility  for 
other  functions.  He  identified  the  key  component  as  a 
systematically  developed  leadership  team. 

School  Improvement 

The  role  of  the  school  principal  in  the  school 
improvement  process  is  very  important.  Snyder  (1983) 
contended  that  the  principal  can  make  a fundamental 
difference  in  the  performance  of  a school  by  involving  staff 
members  in  school  improvement  planning,  specific  teacher  and 
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program  development,  and  careful  assessment.  Hallinger 
(1989b)  addressed  the  role  of  the  school  principal  in  school 
improvement  through  secondary  analysis  of  data  collected  from 
98  elementary  schools  in  Tennessee  that  participated  in  the 
School  Improvement  Incentives  Project  between  1983  and  1986. 
The  authors  explored  an  instructional  leadership  model  as 
operationalized  in  measures  of  selected  school  context 
variables,  principal  gender,  principal  instructional 
leadership,  school  level  instructional  climate,  school  level 
instructional  organization,  and  reading  achievement.  They 
examined  the  instructional  leadership  model  developed  by 
researchers  at  the  Far  West  Laboratory  (FWL)  for  Educational 
Research  and  Development  with  particular  attention  to  the 
relationships  among  variables  included  in  the 
conceptualization.  The  analysis  supported  the  FWL  model. 
Results  indicated  that  principals'  instructional  leadership 
appeared  to  be  exercised  primarily  through  behaviors  that 
shaped  school  level  instructional  climate.  The  model 
suggested  that  principals  can  influence  student  learning  by 
developing  a clear  mission  that  provides  an  instructional 
focus  for  teachers  through  the  school  (Hallinger,  1989*b)  . 

Current  reform  efforts,  focusing  on  teacher  empowerment, 
are  based  on  the  belief  that  lasting  school  improvement  will 
occur  when  teachers  become  more  involved  in  professional 
decision-making  at  the  school  site.  Presented  in  this 
document  are  four  conceptually  distinct  models  of  teacher 
involvement  in  school-wide  decision  making,  identified  on  the 
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basis  of  a review  of  previous  research  as  well  as  field 
experience.  These  models  are  discussed  in  relation  to 
purpose,  the  role  of  the  teachers  and  the  principal,  and 
potential  impact  on  teacher  leadership  and  empowerment.  The 
first  model,  the  Principals'  Advisory  Council,  was  designed 
to  improve  the  school's  organizational  climate  through  the 
involvement  of  a representative  group  of  faculty  in  the 
decision-making  process.  The  second  model,  the  Instructional 
Support  Team,  was  intended  to  bring  about  instructional 
improvement  within  a specific  curricular  domain,  thus 
representing  significant  potential  for  expanding  teacher 
instructional  leadership  within  the  school  and  empowering 
teachers  within  a limited  sphere.  The  third  model,  the 
School  Improvement  Team,  increases  teachers'  professional 
power  but  does  not  have  a direct  impact  on  the  classroom. 
Finally,  the  fourth  model,  the  Leader  Teacher  Committee, 
currently  limited  to  descriptive  proposals  and  contractual 
agreements,  was  designed  to  improve  educational  outcomes  for 
children  by  increasing  use  of  professional  staff  expertise 
and  by  widening  accountability  within  the  school  site  beyond 
the  principal  (Hallinger  & Richardson,  1988b) . In  exploring 
potential  changes  in  the  power  relationships  among  teachers 
and  principals,  Hallinger  and  Richardson  (1988b)  described 
and  analyzed  the  four  models  for  teacher  decision-making. 

What  are  the  potential  effects  of  school  improvement  as 
perceived  by  principals?  Hallinger  (1991)  identified  the 
aspects  of  classroom  life  that  school  restructuring  might 
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influence  and  summarized  findings  on  school  principals' 
perceptions  concerning  the  potential  effects  of  fundamental 
school  reform.  Because  so  little  is  known  about  principals' 
views  on  restructuring,  an  exploratory  study  employing 
qualitative  methodology  (in-depth  interviewing  of  a small 
sample)  was  used.  Findings  were  organized  around  the  major 
areas  of  inquiry:  conceptions  of  restructuring,  potential 

impact  of  restructuring,  prerequisites  for  successful 
implementation,  and  changes  at  the  classroom  and  school 
levels.  Generally  observed  differences  in  principals' 
responses  did  not  conform  to  patterns  related  to  schooling 
level,  geographic  location,  district  context,  or  years  of 
administrative  experience.  Principals  indicated  that  the 
greatest  impact  of  restructuring  would  be  on  the  role  of  the 
teacher.  For  themselves,  principals  forecast  fewer  decisions 
to  be  made,  leading  to  a loss  of  power.  Most  principals 
indicated  that  students  would  remain  largely  untouched  by 
restructuring  efforts.  Principals'  perspectives  on  radical 
change,  restructuring  goals,  performance  accountability,  and 
curriculum  and  instruction  were  also  discussed.  Although  the 
principals  as  a group  were  fairly  supportive  of 
restructuring,  their  beliefs  emphasized  the  myriad  of 
difficulties  associated  with  fundamental  reform  and  its 
implementation  (Hallinger,  1991) . 

The  Beginning  Principal 

Daresh  (1986)  identified  several  problems  and  issues  as 
typical  of  the  beginning  years  of  a principalship . In  a 
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study  of  first-  and  second-year  principals  in  a midwestern 
state  he  classified  these  problems  and  issues  into  three 
broad  areas:  role  clarification,  limitations  on  technical 

expertise,  and  difficulties  with  socialization  to  the 
profession  and  to  a particular  school  system.  Implications 
concerning  the  principals'  inservice  and  continuing 
professional  development  needs  were  the  following: 

(a)  Principals  needed  a better  type  of  practicum  to  let  them 
actually  experience  the  world  of  administration  before  they 
took  their  first  job;  (b)  specialized  inservice  administrator 
training  needed  to  focus  on  law,  school'  finance,  teacher 
evaluation  procedures,  computer  applications,  and  other 
issues  of  daily,  practical  concern;  (c)  new  principals  needed 
more  collegial  support,  perhaps  in  a sort  of  "buddy  system;" 
and  (d)  principals  needed  patient  mentors  available  to  talk 
about  job  concerns  (Daresh,  1986) . 

Socialization  of  the  new  principal  has  become  an 
increasingly  important  issue  calling  for  serious  attention  by 
practitioners,  researchers,  and  educational  policymakers. 
Daresh  (1987c)  contributed  additional  insight  into  the  ways 
in  which  beginning  school  principals  become  socialized  in 
their  new  school  settings  and  the  ways  in  which  they  are 
initiated  into  their  roles.  Findings  were  presented  from  a 
study  of  the  major  successes  and  problems  encountered  by 
public  school  principals  during  their  first  years  on  the  job- 
-specif ically , their  frustrations  about  being  unable  to  do 
their  jobs  effectively  due  to  insufficient  preparation  to 
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achieve  success.  Major  categories  of  concern  requiring 
support  included  problems  with  role  clarification, 
limitations  on  technical  expertise  in  dealing  with  procedural 
issues  and  interpersonal  relations  skills,  and  socialization 
in  the  profession  and  in  individual  school  systems  (Daresh, 
1987c) . 

Principal  Instructional  Leadership 

Hallinger  and  Murphy  (1987b)  discussed  the  research 
concerning  the  relationships  between  the  organizational  and 
social  context  of  schools  and  principal  instructional 
leadership.  The  discussion  centered  on  several  contextual 
variables  that  included  school  level,  staff  composition, 
technical  clarity  and  complexity,  and  district  context. 
Particular  attention  focused  on  the  ways  in  which  the  social 
context  of  schools  influence  the  principal's  leadership  role. 
Findings  supported  the  notion  that  the  nature  of  the  school's 
technology,  the  type  of  district  support,  the  characteristics 
of  the  teaching  staff,  the  school  level,  and  the  social 
context  combine  to  form  a school  culture  all  of  which  create 
a context  for  principal  action  and  an  appropriate  style  of 
instructional  leadership  (Hallinger  & Murphy,  1987b) . 

Cornett  (1983)  stated  that,  according  to  recent  research 
findings,  school  principals  are  the  motivating  agents  in 
schools  where  effective  learning  takes  place.  Recognizing 
the  importance  of  school  principals,  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board  (SREB)  conference  participants  viewed  a role 
delineation  for  principals  and  a restructuring  of  school 
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organization  as  necessary  to  increase  the  time  principals  can 
spend  as  instructional  leaders.  After  analyzing  data 
gathered  in  14  states  concerning  the  characteristics  of 
principals,  initial  certification  requirements,  number  and 
level  of  educational  administration  degrees  awarded,  and 
statewide  inservice  activities  for  school  administrators,  the 
conferees  provided  guidelines  for  states  and  local  districts. 
Recommendations  included  assessment  of  the  quality  and 
productivity  of  graduate  programs  in  educational 
administration,  development  of  a rational  process  for 
selection  of  principals,  inclusion  of  field-based  experiences 
as  part  of  administrators'  educational  and  locally  developed 
inservice  programs  for  administrators  (Cornett,  1983). 

Barth  (1986b)  examined  ways  principals  can  make  more 
effective  use  of  their  central  place  in  the  professionalizing 
of  teaching.  He  suggested  that  principals  create 
environments  that  enable  teachers  to  discover  their  own 
skills  and  talents.  Principal  support  groups  and  centers  can 
be  helpful  in  facilitating  this  process. 

Daresh  and  Playko  (1990a)  indicated  the  needs  of  those 
who  move  from  classrooms  into  administrative  offices  must  be 
addressed  if  school  systems  are  to  achieve  effectiveness. 

They  identified  elements  of  an  effective  school  administrator 
induction  program.  They  contended  that  a justification  for 
administrator  induction  programs  distinct  from  those  of 
teacher  induction  programs  is  that  the  administrator  role 
differs  from  that  of  the  classroom  teacher. 
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Staff  Development 

As  indicated  earlier,  one  of  the  critical  areas 
identified  by  beginning  principals  was  that  of  staff 
development.  Carmichael  (1982)  stated  that,  because  humans 
change  from  the  inside,  it  is  more  valuable  for 
administrators  to  try  to  change  themselves  than  to  prescribe 
staff  development  for  others.  He  noted  many  principals 
cooperated  in  this  effort  by  involvement  in  self -development 
programs  offered  through  principal  centers  established  around 
the  country  (Carmichael,  1982) . 

Burrichter  and  Gardner  (1978)  presented  a staff 
development  model  that  involved  process,  content,  and 
assessment  to  develop  adult  educator  competencies  as 
determined  by  other  effective  adult  educators  in  Florida. 

The  listing  of  adult  educator  competencies  included 
statements  that  described  the  essential  knowledge  and  skills 
desired  for  effective  teaching  of  adults.  Statements  were 
classified  into  five  broad  areas  (instructional  skills, 
interpersonal  relationships,  curriculum  design,  perspectives 
of  learning,  community  development),  and  each  area  included 
two  key  statements.  These  key  statements  provided  a general 
content  guide  for  the  design  of  programs.  Assessment  covered 
three  formats:  (a)  a self-assessment  instrument  for  adult 

educators  to  reflect  upon  their  own  performance,  (b)  a needs 
assessment  instrument  for  large  group  instruction,  and  (c)  a 
needs  assessment  instrument  for  small  group  instruction 
(Burrichter  & Gardner,  1978) . 
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Daresh  (1987b)  surveyed  school  principals  to  compare 
five  models  used  in  delivery  of  inservice  instruction  to 
administrators.  The  inservice  models  included  university 
credit  courses,  short-term  learning  institutes  sponsored  by 
professional  associations  or  by  state  education  agencies, 
local  school  district  inservices,  and  informal  networking  for 
personal  and  professional  development.  Surveys  were  sent  to 
250  randomly  selected  principals  in  Ohio.  Daresh  indicated 
that  the  least  popular  model  was  the  university  course  and 
the  most  often  attended  was  the  professional  association 
short-term  institute.  Networking  was  found  to  be  the  most 
effective  approach.  Administrators  appeared  to  engage  in  a 
wide  variety  of  inservice  education  activities;  however,  many 
believed  they  needed  to  be  included  in  the  planning  of  the 
programs.  He  concluded  that  more  work  was  warranted  to 
design  effective  inservice  programs  for  administrators. 

Daresh  (1985b)  reviewed  more  than  400  articles  regarding 
inservice  education  and  staff  development  for  teachers, 
administrators,  and  other  school  personnel. 

Methodologically,  he  found  the  research  to  be  based  on 
descriptive  surveys  of  desired  content  and  procedures  using 
only  one  data  collection  technique--the  questionnaire.  The 
skills  sought  most  frequently  by  professional  educators  were 
knowledge- level  skills.  He  concluded  that  further  research 
was  warranted  to  address  the  nature  of  effective  training,  to 
carry  out  continuous  review  and  modification  of  a theoretical 
concept  of  effective  staff  development  and  inservice 
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education,  and  to  define  the  ultimate  goal  of  any  training 
and  learning  experience  (Daresh,  1985b) . 

Principal  Preparation  Model 
Daresh  (1988d)  developed  a preservice  preparation 
program  for  educational  administration  entitled  the  Danforth 
Foundation  Program  Tridimensional  Model.  He  responded  to  two 
recommendations  for  preservice  training  of  school 
administrators  proposed  in  the  1987  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educational  Administration: 

(a)  greater  attention  be  placed  on  discovering  ways  in  which 
universities  and  local  education  agencies  might  collaborate 
more  effectively  in  the  preparation  of  educational 
administrators  and  (b)  administrative  preparation  programs 
include  more  opportunity  for  "clinical"  approaches  to 
learning.  He  examined  the  status  of  each  of  these 
recommendations  throughout  the  United  States.  Existing 
barriers  to  collaboration  included  institutional 
territoriality,  the  absence  of  parity  between  partners,  and 
the  lack  of  staff  time.  As  a result,  Daresh  developed  the 
tridimensional  model  of  administration  preparation.  The 
three  dimensions  are  academic  preparation,  field-based 
programs,  and  "professional  formation. " The  latter  concept 
referred  to  activities  that  help  an  aspiring  administrator  to 
synthesize  learning  through  preservice  mentoring,  develop 
personal  reflection  skills,  acquire  a personal  education 
"platform,"  discern  interpersonal  styles,  and  understand 
personal  professional  development.  He  described  a program 
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that  incorporated  many  of  these  concepts,  the  Danforth 
Foundation  Program  for  the  Preparation  of  School  Principals 
(Daresh,  1988c) . 

If  future  forecasters  are  correct,  career  opportunities 
for  those  seeking  school  principalships  will  be  available, 
yet  many  inexperienced  principals  will  fail  when  confronted 
by  the  first  challenges  inherent  in  a position  of  educational 
leadership.  Daresh  (1987c)  reviewed  some  of  the  major 
problems  and  issues  characteristic  of  the  beginning  years  of 
the  principalship . His  findings  pertained  to  (a)  role 
clarification  problems  and  difficulty  handling  authority  and 
responsibility;  (b)  technology  expertise  problems,  both  in 
procedural  or  technical  expertise  and  interpersonal  skills; 
and  (c)  socialization  to  the  profession  and  the  system 
issues.  The  author  recommended  the  following: 

(a)  increasing  future  administrators  awareness  of  the 
fundamental  features  or  realities  of  the  principal's  job, 

(b)  providing  opportunities  to  reflect  on  the  actual  purpose 
behind  the  skills  of  the  job,  (c)  creating  more  specialized 
inservice  training  programs,  (d)  reducing  feelings  of 
isolation  through  a "buddy  system"  enabling  the  new  principal 
to  receive  feedback,  and  (e)  providing  a more  experienced 
principal  to  turn  to  for  advice  (Daresh,  1987c) . 

Snyder  and  Johnson  (1985)  measured  further  training 
needs  of  337  principals.  Their  findings  were  as  follows, 
starting  with  the  highest  concern:  (a)  instructional 

leadership  role,  (b)  staff  development,  (c)  creative  problem 
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solving,  (d)  planning  for  school  growth,  (e)  collaborative 
long-range  planning,  (f)  personal  awareness,  and  (g)  school 
as  an  ecological  system. 

Daresh  and  LaPlant  (1985)  identified  the  need  for 
research  on  development  of  knowledge  and  skills  of 
administrators.  They  stated  that,  although  school 
administrators  hold  a key  position  in  educational 
improvement,  strategies  designed  to  help  in  the  development 
of  their  knowledge  and  skills  have  not  been  fully  examined. 
Schuttenberg  and  Tracy  (1987)  investigated  the  roles  of  the 
adult  educator  in  light  of  varying  conceptions  of  self- 
directed  learning  (SDL) . They  suggested  educational 
processes  that  foster  SDL. 

Principal  Preparation  Programs 

As  a result  of  principal  effectiveness  studies,  pressure 
for  changing  the  preparation  of  educational  administrators 
increased  greatly  through  the  end  of  the  1980s  and  the  early 
1990s.  The  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educational 
Administration,  supported  by  the  University  Council  for 
Educational  Administration,  played  a major  role  in 
criticizing  preparation  programs  for  educational 
administrators.  The  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Educational  Administration  (1987)  stated  that  the 
practitioner-related  elements  of  preparation  programs  were 
marked  by  "lack  of  a definition  of  good  educational 
leadership  . . . lack  of  collaboration  between  school 
districts  and  universities  . . . lack  of  systematic 
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professional  development  for  school  administrators  . . . lack 
of  sequence,  modern  content,  and  clinical  experiences"  (pp. 
xvi-xvii).  There  is  a growing  awareness  of  the  key  role  of 
administrators  in  educational  improvement  and  the  realization 
that,  at  times,  administrators  are  not  prepared  to  cope  with 
core  technical  functions  and  responsibilities,  such  as 
instructional  leadership  (Thomason,  1992) . A near  consensus 
emerged  among  educators,  opinion  leaders,  and  political 
officials  that  the  preparation  and  certification  of  school 
administrators  needs  a major  overhaul. 

Hallinger  and  Murphy  (1991)  examined  the  current  system 
of  initial  preparation  and  inservice  development  for  school 
leaders,  determined  them  inadequate,  and  suggested  prevention 
strategies.  They  stated  that  university  programs  were  "badly 
tarnished"  from  student  recruitment  practices  to  curriculum 
content  and  employment  certification  procedures.  They 
suggested  establishing  a professional  knowledge  base  and 
delivery  system  as  paramount. 

Analysts  identified  features  such  as  program  content 
that  distinguish  emerging  administrator  training  programs 
from  traditional  ones.  Hallinger  and  Wimpelberg  (1991) 
addressed  the  following  three  questions: 

(1)  What  are  the  variations  in  program  content  and 
organizational  processes  among  emerging  administrative 
development  programs? 

(2)  What  can  be  learned  from  naturally  occurring 


variations? 
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(3)  What  are  the  most  likely  and  promising  directions 
for  leadership  training  programs  for  the  next  decade? 

They  identified  implications  for  programmatic  variations  in 
school  leader  development  that  occur  in  organizational 
context,  program  governance,  development  goals,  participation 
mode,  and  curriculum  content.  The  most  critical  factor  in 
determining  the  future  direction  of  administrator  development 
will  be  the  general  reform  impulse  and  longevity  of  the  state 
government  centralizing,  interventionist  role  in  the  work  of 
schools  (Hallinger  & Wimpelberg,  1991) . 

In  an  annotated  bibliography,  Training  and  Selecting 
Principals  (1987),  the  author  reported  that  successful 
principals  evolve  through  four  stages  that  should  be 
reflected  in  inservice  programs  for  beginning  principals. 
Field-based  preparation  should  close  the  gap  between  training 
and  employment  of  beginning  school  administrators. 

Refinement  of  the  training  and  selection  of  principals  was 
recognized  and  assessment  of  various  approaches  to  the 
relationship  of  principal  training  to  school  improvement  is 
warranted . 

Anderson  (1988)  stated  that  during  the  next  several 
years,  nearly  half  of  all  U.S.  principals  will  retire. 

Despite  principals'  crucial  leadership  role,  the  methods  for 
training  and  selecting  these  administrators  are  often  ill- 
suited  for  employing  outstanding  leaders.  Patronage, 
favoritism,  familiarity,  or  good  impressions  frequently 
prevail  over  merit.  Four  possible  explanations  exist  for  a 
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district's  failure  to  identify,  prepare,  and  hire  the  most 
effective  principals:  (a)  insufficient  attention  to 

preparation,  (b)  limited  pool  of  capable  applicants, 

(c)  nonspecific  vacancy  announcements  and  selection  criteria, 
and  (d)  screening  and  selection  techniques.  Anderson 
examined  principal  preparation  programs  citing  the  importance 
of  carefully  designed  internships,  practical  training 
sessions  for  aspiring  principals,  and  exemplary  screening  and 
selection  techniques. 

Principal  Preparation  Program/lnservice  Models 

I .D.E.A. 

In  1983,  Daresh  and  LaPlant  reported  on  five  models  of 
inservice  for  principals:  (a)  traditional  school,  courses 

offered  at  colleges  and  universities;  (b)  institutes, 
specific  learning  experiences  addressed  in  short  training 
session;  (c)  competency-based  training,  knowledge  and  skills 
identified  and  focused  on  influencing  programs;  (d)  inservice 
academy,  similar  to  traditional  model  but  classes  provided  by 
an  agency;  and  (e)  networks,  individuals  from  different 
schools  and  districts  linked  together  to  share  information. 
These  models  were  evaluated,  and  the  results  revealed  that 
adults  learned  best  in  situations  where  they  were  connected 
to  the  process.  The  Principals'  In-Service  Program, 
developed  with  support  of  the  Institute  for  Development  of 
Educational  Activities  (I.D.E.A.),  built  on  the  positive 
features  of  the  five  models  (Daresh  & LaPlant,  1983). 

Piloted  in  1978-1979,  it  focused  on  the  needs  of  local 
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schools  and  principals.  The  structure  was  a collegial 
support  group  of  6 to  10  principals  working  together  with  a 
trained  facilitator  on  long-  and  short-term  problems  with  a 
defined  agenda.  Participants  were  committed  to  a full  day 
once  a month  for  2 years.  The  group  allowed  principals 
responsibility  for  their  own  learning  and  development.  No 
implications  were  meant  for  superiority  of  any  one  of  these 
models.  The  principals'  role  is  important,  and  effective 
inservice  is  a priority. 

Daresh  and  LaPlant  (1984)  found  that  none  of  the  five 
identified  models  of  inservice  for  principals  had  been 
evaluated.  Evaluation  of  inservice  training  was  either 
focused  on  classroom  teachers  or  on  the  experience  of 
practitioners  and  was  not  research  based.  Daresh  and  LaPlant 
assumed  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  inservice  training  was 
educational  improvement.  They  recognized  a need  existed  to 
develop  a conceptual  description  of  administrative  inservice, 
more  completely  describe  and  test  the  five  generic  models, 
and  review  and  modify  the  theoretical  conceptualization  of 
administrative  inservice,  all  through  theory-based  research, 
so  that  school  administrators  may  fulfil  the  leadership 
function  ascribed  to  them  in  the  school  effectiveness 
literature . 

Daresh  (1986)  described  a study  in  which  principals 
evaluated  their  inservice  learning  experiences.  Results 
showed  a need  for  numerous  improvements  in  designing  and 
implementing  professional  development  programs.  Additional 
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networking  opportunities  needed  to  be  provided,  particularly 
those  stressing  collegiality , practicality,  and 
administrators'  own  contributions.  Short-term  institutes 
were  most  frequently  used  with  networking  being  the  most 
effective  all-around  approach  to  inservice  education. 

Administrators-For-Chanae  Instructional  Leadership  Model 
Based  on  a systems  approach  to  management  and 
organization,  the  Instructional  Leadership  Model  (Snyder  & 
Johnson,  1983)  identified  leadership  tasks  in  clusters  under 
school  planning,  staff  and  program  development,  and 
evaluation.  Upon  analysis  of  research,  effective  schools 
characteristics  and  leadership  tasks  supported  the  model  and 
provided  parameters  for  defining  the  principal's  role  in 
instructional  leadership  for  school  productivity.  Priority 
concerns  were  in  the  following  areas:  (a)  teacher 

performance  planning  and  evaluation;  (b)  clinical  supervision 
observation  technology;  (c)  creative  problem  solving  and 
communications;  (d)  planning  as  it  links  school  goals  with 
school  activities,  teacher  performance  and  evaluation,  and 
the  managing  of  goal  attainment  processes;  and  (e)  personal 
awareness  as  it  relates  personal  style  to  effective 
leadership  performance. 

University  of  Northern  Colorado 

The  principal  preparation  program  at  the  University  of 
Northern  Colorado  was  designed  as  a knowledge -based  program. 
Daresh  (1991)  suggested  a knowledge  base  to  guide  the 
development  of  educational  leadership  programs.  Sources  of 
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the  educational  leadership  knowledge  base  included  the 
traditional  sources  of  school  administrator  experience  and 
statutory  specification  and  recent  sources  such  as  research 
on  administrator  induction  and  administrator  educational 
reform  proposals.  He  described  the  educational  leadership 
program  at  the  University  of  Northern  Colorado  as  based  on  a 
holistic  set  of  integrated  learning  experiences  and 
collaborative  teaching. 

Danforth  Program 

Playko  and  Daresh  (1990)  stated  that  administrator 
preparation  programs  based  exclusively  on  university  courses 
are  not  very  effective.  Individuals  progressing  through 
innovative  programs  allowing  greater  opportunities  for 
reflection  and  collaborative  school/university  activities 
should  be  better  prepared  to  deal  with  the  complex  issues 
facing  future  educational  leaders.  They  reviewed  a study 
examining  the  personal  and  professional  transition  of  four 
experienced  classroom  teachers  who  participated  in 
experiential  and  reflective  leadership  programs  sponsored  by 
the  Danforth  Foundation  at  two  different  universities  during 
the  1988-89  academic  year. 

Each  participant  was  interviewed  three  times  during  the 
year.  Witnesses  to  the  transitional  process  (teacher 
colleagues,  mentor  administrators,  social  friends,  and  family 
members)  were  also  interviewed.  Participants  were  asked  to 
maintain  logs  of  insights  and  feelings  experienced  during  the 
program.  All  four  teachers  indicated  that  tremendous 
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personal  and  professional  growth  had  occurred  as  a result  of 
participating  in  the  program.  Three  participants  were  less 
inclined  to  seek  formal  administrative  positions  after 
participating  in  the  program.  However,  all  four  were  open  to 
pursuing  formal  positions  at  some  future  time.  All  four 
reported  a more  positive  view  of  administration  and  referred 
to  themselves  as  leaders.  Those  who  remained  teachers  served 
as  team  leaders,  committee  chairs,  and  assumed  other 
leadership  positions  not  previously  open  to  them  (Playko  & 
Daresh,  1990) . 

Assessment  Centers 

Tracy  and  Schuttenberg  (1989)  studied  the  professional 
developmental  activities  of  participants  after  assessment  in 
a situation  where  no  specific  developmental  program  was 
provided  by  the  assessment  center  or  the  sponsoring 
organization.  Characteristics  of  participants  were  studied 
to  determine  if  certain  types  of  persons  were  more  likely  to 
conduct  follow-up  activities  to  increase  their  skills  after 
assessment.  Of  the  initial  sample  of  104  educators  who  took 
part  in  a regional  school  administrator  assessment  center 
project  over  a 2-year  period,  46  returned  mailed 
questionnaires  (the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator,  the  Self- 
Directed  Learning  Readiness  Scale,  and  an  information  sheet) 
and  agreed  to  be  interviewed  by  telephone.  Forty-two  of 
these  subjects  had  pursued  developmental  action  in  the  area 
of  skill  improvement.  Those  who  undertook  improvement 
actions  were  fairly  equally  distributed  by  gender,  race. 
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assessors'  overall  evaluation  scores,  and  experience  in 
educational  administration.  The  large  majority  worked  on 
developing  two  or  three  skills  and  there  was  a strong 
tendency  for  respondents  to  seek  to  improve  the  skills  that 
had  been  rated  relatively  low  during  the  assessment  center 
process.  Improvement  strategies  included  a wide  variety  of 
activities,  from  enrollment  in  a formal  course  to  finding  a 
way  to  practice  a skill  on  one's  own.  When  participants 
rated  their  own  improvement,  "intuitive"  types  on  the  Myers - 
Briggs  Type  Indicator  ( MBT I ) tended  to  indicate  more 
improvement  than  their  "sensing"  counterparts.  In  the  final 
analysis,  more  participants  used  the  process  in  selection 
than  previously  indicated.  The  participants  appeared  to  have 
created  their  own  opportunities  for  growth,  indicating  that  a 
formally  structured  program  is  not  a necessity  for 
professional  growth  after  assessment  (Tracy  & Schuttenberg, 
1989)  . 

Rist  (1986)  reviewed  means  by  which  principal 
effectiveness  is  evaluated.  One  means  of  principal 
assessment  is  through  formal  evaluation  by  teachers;  another 
means  is  through  exercises  conducted  in  an  assessment  center 
that  probes  principals'  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Most 
principals  surveyed  supported  teachers'  evaluations  and 
assessment  centers  that  identified  potential  administrators 
and  diagnosed  their  training  needs.  Tracy  and  Schuttenberg 
(1990)  investigated  administrative  development  at  a regional 
assessment  center  when  no  specific  structured  developmental 
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program  was  provided  by  the  center  or  by  the  sponsoring 
organization.  They  determined  that  former  participants  in  an 
assessment  center  were  likely  to  pursue  professional 
development  activities  even  when  formal  postassessment 
programs  were  lacking.  According  to  Allison  and  Allison 
(1989),  principal  assessment  centers  could  be  an  addictive 
innovation . 

Principal  Centers 

Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 

Leithwood  (1988)  described  the  framework  for  the 
research  program  of  the  Center  for  Principal  Development  at 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  (OISE) . The 
framework  was  designed  to  (a)  identify  aspects  of  the 
principalship  most  in  need  of  further  research  and  (b) 
establish  a context  for  appreciating  the  significance  of 
studies  focused  on  three  aspects  of  principals'  internal 
mental  states  or  processes--cognitive  flexibility,  values, 
and  the  processing  of  evaluation  data.  The  three  major 
categories  or  concepts  that  drive  the  work  of  the  center  are 
(a)  effects  on  students,  (b)  practices,  and  (c)  influences  on 
principals . 

Savior  University  Principals'  Center 

Baylor  University  Principals'  Center  (Estes  & Crowder, 
1987b)  encouraged  and  provided  leadership  for  educational 
improvement  through  the  personal  and  professional  advancement 
of  school  administration.  It  fostered  collegiality  through 
"collegial  circles,"  provided  opportunities  for  interaction 
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between  administration  and  Texas  Education  Agency 
representatives  and  offered  programs  in  instructional 
leadership.  Advanced  instructional  leadership  training 
workshops  incorporated  collegial  circles  composed  of  six  to 
eight  people  assigned  in  a cross-district,  job-alike  format 
to  share  ideas  about  common  concerns  and  provide  input  on  the 
programs  and  activities  of  the  center.  Major  speakers 
addressed  the  members  four  times  a year  and  monthly  meetings 
of  principals  were  held  in  the  three  cities.  These  programs 
were  evaluated  and  information  was  provided  concerning 
funding  for  the  programs,  press  coverage,  and  relationship  to 
Baylor  University. 

Texas  A & M University  Principal  Center 

The  Texas  A & M University  Principal  Center  served 
principals  by  providing  them  with  the  orientation,  skills, 
and  understanding  to  enhance  their  positions  as  instructional 
leaders  in  their  schools  (Erlandson,  1987).  Some  other 
services  offered  included  a summer  academy  with  nine  regional 
clusters  to  support  principals  in  their  regions  and  a toll- 
free  hotline  providing  principals  assistance  and  feedback. 
Principal  Center  at  Harvard  University 

Barth  (1987)  indicated  that  school  administrators  will 
voluntarily  engage  in  activities  promoting  their  growth  as 
leaders  in  school  improvement.  The  Harvard  University 
Principal  Center  provided  an  external  support  system  in  which 
principals  were  able  to  play  major  roles  in  their  own 
development.  Barth  described  principals  as  life-long 
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learners  that  can  and  should  assume  major  responsibility  for 
all  aspects  of  their  professional  development.  Principals 
were  enlisted  as  the  architects,  designers,  and  engineers  of 
the  center.  An  advisory  board  consisting  of  19  principals 
and  four  Harvard  University  faculty  determined  the  content 
and  format  of  activities  and  planned  each  half-year's  program 
around  their  common  needs.  The  results  of  4 years  experience 
with  this  approach  were  evaluated  (Barth,  1985).  The 
premises  of  the  program  were  fully  validated,  in  that 
principals  demonstrated  rigor  and  inventiveness  in  planning 
programs  for  their  colleagues,  a constructive  dialogue 
developed  between  universities  and  practitioners,  and 
principals  chose  to  participate  voluntarily  and  with 
enthusiasm.  As  a consequence,  a new  model  for  professional 
development  emerged:  The  center  helped  principals  reflect  on 

their  work  and  clarify  their  thinking  through  articulation 
and  conversation  with  others  to  better  understand  and  improve 
professional  practice.  The  success  of  the  program  was 
evident  in  its  rapid  growth  and  the  spawning  of  similar 
centers  elsewhere  (Barth,  1985). 

Barth  (1985)  stated  that  by  promoting  insight-sharing 
among  members.  Harvard's  Principal  Center  worked  to  develop, 
personally  and  professionally,  those  influencing  the  quality 
of  schools.  Growing  numbers  of  principals  outside 
Massachusetts  having  attended  the  center  as  visiting 
practitioners  have  founded  centers  in  their  own  areas;  the 
Harvard  center  created  a national  network  of  centers  to 
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strengthen  individual  development  attempts.  Additionally, 
the  center  contributed  to  the  little-known  area  of  leadership 
characteristics.  Among  its  findings  were  (a)  that  principals 
are  seen  and  see  themselves  as  leaders  not  learners  and  (b) 
that  nonprincipals  identify  the  skills  they  believe  effective 
principals  should  possess.  The  center  attempted  to  alter 
both  concepts  by  helping  principals  to  reflect  upon  and 
analyze  their  work  in  order  to  understand  better  their  own 
styles  and  schools.  Conditions  associated  with  enrichment 
include  recognition,  voluntary  participation,  a protected 
setting,  participant  diversity,  principal-centered  programs, 
knowledge  sharing,  and  varied  activities  for  various  learning 
styles.  Yet,  the  center  faced  dilemmas,  among  them  the 
question  of  individualizing  an  organization  with  over  5,000 
members.  Finally,  the  center  is  important  because  it 
legitimized  the  idea  that  there  are  conditions  under  which 
practitioners  will  voluntarily  engage  in  activities  promoting 
leadership  growth  and  thus  school  improvement  (Barth,  1984). 

Internships 

Daresh  (1990b)  stated  that,  although  field-based 
learning  is  alleged  to  be  a vital  part  of  educational 
administration  training  programs,  high  quality  investigation 
of  field-based  programs  was  scarce.  Most  research  lacked  a 
theoretical  base,  thus  generalizability  was  severely 
restricted.  He  recommended  that  future  research  should 
concentrate  on  candidates'  professional  development  and  on 
issues  developed  in  teacher  education  practices. 
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Aidala  (1982)  pinpointed  factors  contributing  to  a 
successful  internship  experience  for  aspiring  principals 
including  clearly  stated  program  objectives,  a good 
relationship  between  the  intern  and  the  building 
administrator,  regular  meetings  of  the  intern  and  all 
administrative  staff,  and  adequate  preparation  of  the  intern 
before  assuming  the  position.  In  a historical  perspective, 
Pellicer  (1981)  provided  a description  of  field-based 
training  programs  and  administrative  internships  particularly 
the  NASSP  Internship  Project.  Also  described  are  the 
McCleary  model  for  competency-based  training  for  school 
administrators,  Indiana  State  University  Experimental 
Preparation  Program  and  Project  ICES  (Internship, 
Certification,  Equity-Leadership,  and  Support) . In  addition, 
eight  obstacles  to  field-based  training  were  listed,  and 
eight  recommendations  for  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
field-based  training  experiences  were  offered. 

Daresh  ( 1 9 8 7 g ) reported  on  the  status  of  the  practicum 
as  an  element  in  programs  for  training  educational 
administrators.  The  author  noted  the  value  of  individuals 
learning  their  craft  by  spending  time  in  the  field.  Despite 
periodic  calls  for  increased  experiential  learning  in 
educational  administration,  the  literature  base  remains 
small.  Daresh  examined  the  research  base  related  to  the 
educational  administration  practicum;  research  completed 
between  1971  and  1984  was  examined.  Of  over  1,350  research 
reports  found  on  the  subject  of  practica  for  education,  only 
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40  dealt  with  field-based  practica  in  educational 
administration . 

Daresh  (1987a)  stated  that  educational  reform 
commissions  and  state  departments  of  education  across  the 
United  States  have  recommended  that  would-be  administrators 
spend  more  time  in  planned  field  experiences,  internships, 
and  other  practica  and  on-the-job  learning  activities. 

Despite  this  need,  systematic  research  on  experiential 
learning  for  administrators  is  remarkably  deficient.  He 
reviewed  40  studies  on  field-based  practica  for  educational 
administration.  All  these  studies  employed  a descriptive 
survey  design,  a single  data  collection  technique  (usually  a 
specially  designed  questionnaire) , and  a problem-solving, 
rather  than  a theory-based  perspective.  Most  studies 
described  local  experiential  learning  models  developed  in 
university  graduate  education  programs.  The  remainder 
evaluated  local  models  (usually  favorably)  based  on 
participants'  comments  or  examined  structural  features  of 
"successful"  programs.  Daresh  concluded  that  high  quality 
investigations  of  practica  are  nonexistent.  Most  work  was 
without  theoretical  base,  examined  only  local  issues,  ‘was 
confined  largely  to  internships,  and  neglected  to  explore  the 
long-term  developmental  characteristics  of  practica.  Daresh 
suggested  a research  agenda  to  explore  mentoring  issues, 
underlying  assumptions  about  "learning-by-doing,"  impact  of 
administrative  interns  on  the  quality  of  school 
organizational  life,  the  effects  of  practica  on  candidates' 
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future  career  success,  universities'  actual  commitment  to 
field  experience,  and  clinical  alternatives  to  full-time, 
paid  internships. 

Daresh  (1987e)  stated  that  educational  reformists  have 
asserted  that  collaborative  relationships  between 
universities  and  local  education  agencies  must  be  firmly- 
established  if  improvements  are  to  occur  in  the  preservice 
preparation  of  school  administrators.  One  collaboration 
format  involved  practica  in  other  field-based  learning 
opportunities  for  aspiring  administrators;  another  format  is 
the  emerging  " learning-by-doing " emphasis.  The  supposed 
benefits  of  practica  experiences,  such  as  assessing  career 
commitment,  refining  school  goals,  practicing  in  realistic 
settings,  developing  competence,  and  promoting  personal 
professional  development,  have  been  criticized  for 
programmatic  shortcomings. 

Daresh  and  LaPlant  (1985),  in  response  to  ongoing  needs 
for  improved  preservice  field  experiences  for  perspective 
administrators,  more  stringent  state  certification  standards, 
and  technical  support  for  practitioners,  indicated  that 
mutually  beneficial  alliances  were  being  formed  between 
universities  and  local  schools.  The  authors  described  part 
of  a continuing  University  Council  for  Educational 
Administration  (UCEA)  research  project  to  collect  and 
disseminate  university  field  data.  During  the  first  phase  of 
the  study,  UCEA  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
were  asked  to  provide  descriptive  information  about  field 
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experiences,  internships,  and  other  learning  activities 
associated  with  their  administrative  training  programs. 
Thirty-five  of  the  universities  (78%)  provided  program 
descriptions.  Findings  showed  that  most  field  relations 
programs  were  (a)  designed  to  meet  external  mandates  or 
standards,  (b)  the  responsibility  of  an  adjunct  or  clinical 
instructor,  (c)  "add-on"  features  of  universities"  training 
programs,  (d)  presented  as  not  totally  satisfactory,  and 
(e)  remarkably  similar  as  to  structure  and  requirements. 
These  findings  have  several  implications.  While  states 
expect  future  administrators  to  gain  more  field  experience, 
frustration  arises  as  to  implementation  approaches  and 
inadequate  conceptual  or  material  support  for  these 
expectations.  Another  issue  concerned  the  extent  of 
university  commitment  to  effective  field-based  programs.  At 
present,  these  programs  are  not  central  features,  but 
afterthoughts.  Solid  programs  require  enormous  faculty 
commitment,  legislative  support,  and  true  joint-sponsorship 
by  universities  and  school  districts  (Daresh  & LaPlant, 

1985)  . 

Mentoring 

Daresh  and  Playko  (1990b)  identified  certain 
characteristics  that  qualify  individuals  to  serve  as  mentor 
principals,  including  experience  as  a practicing  school 
administrator,  demonstrating  positive  leadership  qualities, 
ability  to  question  beginning  administrators  appropriately, 
acceptance  of  alternative  management  methods,  desire  to 
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promote  exceptional  performance,  ability  to  model  continuous 
learning  principals,  and  awareness  of  a school  system's 
political  and  social  realities.  Daresh  and  Playko  explained 
a model  designed  to  assist  planners  of  professional 
development  programs  to  develop  training  programs  for 
administrative  mentors.  Factors  necessary  to  the  development 
of  mentoring  were  determined  to  be  trust,  adequate  resources, 
open  communication,  and  sensitivity.  The  training  model  was 
based  on  five  domains  to  prepare  practicing  school 
administrators  to  serve  as  effective  mentors  for  their 
colleagues  which  included  (a)  orientation  to  mentoring, 

(b)  instructional  leadership  skills,  (c)  human  relations 
skills,  (d)  mentor  process  skills,  and  (e)  contextual 
realities  and  implementation  issues  (Daresh  & Playko,  1990d) . 

Daresh  (1990a)  cited  formation  as  the  missing  ingredient 
in  administrative  preparation.  He  stated  that  beginning 
principals  experience  problems  in  three  areas:  (a)  role 

clarification,  (b)  technical  problems,  and  (c)  socialization 
to  the  profession.  Formation,  a theory  to  help  people 
synthesize  learning  acquired  through  coursework  and  field 
experiences,  has  five  elements:  mentoring,  personal 

reflection,  educational  platform  development,  appreciation  of 
alternative  styles,  and  personal  professional  action  planning 
(Daresh,  1990a) . 

Another  topic  addressed  by  Daresh  and  Playko  (1990c)  was 
preservice  mentoring  (e.g.,  Danforth  Preparation  Program). 
Daresh  and  Playko  reported  that  information  exists  on  the 
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benefits  experienced  by  mentored  school  administrators. 
However,  benefits  are  also  realized  by  individuals  serving  as 
mentors  in  programs  designed  to  prepare  educational  leaders. 

A recent  study  involved  the  use  of  indepth  interviews  with  a 
group  of  practicing  administrators  who  worked  directly  with 
aspiring  administrators  serving  as  candidates  in  the  Danforth 
Foundation  Program  for  the  Preparation  of  School 
Administrators.  Interviews  focused  on  the  extent  that 
mentors'  expectations  were  realized  during  the  first  year  of 
program  participation.  Each  mentor  selected  for  intensive 
interview  had  been  recognized  by  at  least  5 out  of  17 
candidates  as  administrators  consulted  on  at  least  three 
occasions  during  the  school  year.  Five  distinct  themes 
emerged:  (a)  Administrative  mentors  derived  considerable 

satisfaction  as  program  participants,  (b)  mentors  expressed 
positive  feelings  about  being  teachers  again,  (c)  mentors 
were  exposed  to  ideas  from  other  school  systems,  (d)  mentors 
were  exposed  to  recent  research  on  effective  school 
practices,  and  (e)  mentors  viewed  their  role  as  an 
affirmation  of  their  value  to  their  local  school  systems. 
Mentorship  was  found  to  be  a mutually  enhancing  process. 

More  research  is  needed  on  the  formation  of  mentoring 
relationships  and  their  maintenance  over  time  (Daresh  & 
Playko,  1990c).  Daresh  and  Playko  (1989b)  noted  five 
specific  conditions  that  required  school  administrative 
mentorship  programs  to  be  designed  differently  from  teacher 
mentoring  activities.  Differences  involved  the  research 
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base,  collegiality , school  familiarity,  and  leadership  and 
competition  issues. 

In  analyzing  Ohio's  Entry  Year  Standard  Program,  Playko 
and  Daresh  (1989c)  described  the  ways  in  which  this  program 
may  serve  as  an  important  model  for  broadening  the  image  of 
professional  development  activities  for  all  principals. 
Components  of  the  standard  included  state  evaluation, 
statement  of  assurance,  development  of  program  on  file, 
orientation  to  district,  mentoring  focused  on  induction  and 
ongoing  assistance,  and  district  self-evaluation.  Because 
beginning  principals  have  increasingly  complex  responses, 
collegial  support  of  these  administrators  should  be 
encouraged  through  "buddy"  systems,  principal  centers,  and 
structured  inservice  activities  designed  to  promote 
interaction  with  district  colleagues  (Daresh,  1988a) . 

The  mentor-intern  relationship  is  critical  to 
administrative  preparation  programs.  A growing  number  of 
administrative  preparation  programs  are  including  a formal 
mentor-intern  requirement  in  their  training  activities. 

Barnett  (1990)  described  an  Indiana  University  Program  that 
introduces  mentors  and  interns  to  shadowing  (gathering 
observational  data)  and  reflective  interviewing  practices. 
Reflection  is  a very  important  aspect  of  principal 
preparation  programs.  Barnett  and  Brill  (1990)  described  a 
systematic  model  involving  concrete  experience,  reflective 
observation,  abstract  conceptualization,  and  active 
experimentation.  Specific  preparation  activities/parameters 
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that  encourage  reflection  include  journals,  simulations, 
instructional  leadership,  mentors,  readings,  and  educational 
platforms . 

One  approach  to  principal  preparation  is  professional 
formation  and  a tridimensional  approach  to  the  preservice 
preparation  of  school  administrators.  Daresh  (1988d) 
explained  this  conceptual  model  for  the  preservice 
preparation  and  ongoing  professional  development  of  school 
administrators.  The  model  takes  into  account  two  areas 
identified  by  reformers  as  needing  attention:  the  increase 

of  collaborative  efforts  between  universities  and  local 
school  systems  and  the  opportunity  for  more  "clinical" 
learning  opportunities.  The  model  includes  three  dimensions: 
(a)  academic  preparation,  (b)  field-based  learning,  and  (c)  a 
newly  conceptualized  element  referred  to  as  "personal 
formation. " Differences  exist  in  reliance  on  field-based 
learning  and  academic  preparation  but  personal  formation  is 
consistently  important  in  a professional  development  plan 
(Daresh,  1988d) . 

The  administrative  mentors  training  was  implemented  at 
Ohio  State  University,  Georgia  State  University,  and  the 
University  of  Alabama  through  the  Danforth  Program  and 
planned  for  11  other  universities.  The  institute  sought  to 
prepare  a group  of  practicing  administrators  who  were 
nominated  by  their  districts  to  serve  as  mentors  to  a group 
of  classroom  teachers  selected  to  participate  in  the  Danforth 
Foundation  Program  for  the  Preparation  of  School  Principals 
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at  Ohio  State  during  1987-1988  academic  year.  These 
designated  mentors  included  19  building  principals,  3 
assistant  principals,  1 director  of  elementary  education,  and 
1 superintendent.  The  objectives  were  to  familiarize 
participants  with  the  goals  of  the  program  and  with  their 
responsibilities  and  to  develop  personal  and  group 
understandings  of  the  concepts,  assumptions,  and  practices  of 
mentoring.  All  participants  attempted  to  address  the 
foundation's  primary  objectives:  (a)  to  work  with  faculty  to 

develop  alternative  preparation  programs  in  collaboration 
with  practicing  school  administrators,  (b)  to  develop  future 
principals'  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  skills  through 
nontradit ional  methods,  and  (c)  to  enable  aspiring  principals 
to  gain  practical  skills  prior  to  employment.  Additionally, 
each  participating  university  operated  on  certain 
assumptions:  (a)  Aspiring  administrators  are  accountable  for 

their  own  learning;  (b)  collegial  behavior  and  support  for 
personal  learning  accountability  are  crucial  to 
administrative  success;  (c)  individual  planning  and  goal- 
setting  are  essential;  (d)  alternative  instructional 
activities  are  necessary  to  meet  individual  needs;  and 
(e)  ongoing  relationships  with  practicing  administrators  as 
mentors  must  be  pursued  (Daresh,  1988f ) . 

Daresh  (1987f)  identified  six  types  of  mentors  including 
traditional  mentors,  supportive  bosses,  organizational 
sponsors,  professional  career  mentors,  patrons,  and  invisible 
godparents.  Realistically  the  supportive  boss  and 
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professional  career  mentors  are  the  most  useful  for 
structured  administrative  preparation  programs.  The  roles 
and  responsibilities  of  Danforth  Program  mentors  include 
identification,  selection  and  recruitment  procedures,  and 
training  methods  and  activities.  The  author  identified 
certain  problems  including  mentor  selection,  matching  mentors 
and  candidates,  and  program  manageability. 

To  address  the  problem  of  increasing  professional 
isolation  of  building  administrators,  the  Principals 
Inservice  Project  was  designed  to  help  principals  collegial 
support  groups  across  the  nation  (Daresh,  1982)  . The  groups 
were  composed  of  6 to  10  principals  who  met  at  least  once 
each  month  over  a 2-year  period.  One  collegial  support  group 
of  seven  principals  underwent  on-site  analysis  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  collaborative  arrangement.  The  review  of 
the  group  included  individual  interviews  with  each  principal 
and  the  facilitator  and  observations  of  group  meetings.  All 
principals  indicated  that  the  collegial  support  group  allowed 
members  to  share  common  problems  with  other  administrators 
and  to  use  suggestions  from  the  group  to  generate  possible 
solutions.  Newer  principals  viewed  the  group  as  a learning 
experience;  experienced  principals  saw  the  collegial 
arrangement  as  a way  to  keep  them  focused  on  their  present 
roles.  Another  issue  explored  dealt  with  the  demonstrable 
results  in  the  schools  of  principals  participating  in  the 
project.  All  principals  agreed  that  their  involvement  with 
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the  project  paid  dividends  to  their  schools  and  districts 
(Daresh,  1982 ) . 

Scant  evidence  exists  that  training  programs  for 
teachers  and  administrators  have  lasting  effects  on  job 
performance.  Barnett  (1986)  summarized  principal  perceptions 
of  how  their  involvement  in  the  Peer  Assisted  Leadership 
(PAL)  Program  affected  their  ongoing  actions  and  attitudes. 

The  Peer-Assisted  Leadership  (PAL)  Program  for  school 
principals  was  developed  by  the  Far  West  Laboratory  for 
Educational  Research  and  Development  (Barnett,  1986).  To 
determine  if  PAL's  reported  short-term  effects  eroded  over 
time,  the  participants  were  surveyed  concerning  the  program's 
effects  on  three  domains:  (a)  leadership  and  administrative 

actions,  (b)  perspectives  on  their  leadership  role,  and 
(c)  sense  of  collegiality  and  group  support  since  being  in 
PAL.  Designed  to  help  participants  reduce  feelings  of 
professional  isolation,  form  collegial  support  systems,  and 
rethink  their  leadership  roles,  the  program  incorporated  two 
major  data  collection  strategies  (shadowing  and  reflective 
interviewing).  All  75  principals  and  vice  principals  who 
participated  in  PAL  over  the  3 years  were  included  in  the 
sample.  Data  were  displayed  and  analyzed  for  each  of  three 
groups  (continuing  principals,  those  who  had  not  participated 
for  1 year,  and  those  who  had  not  participated  for  2 or  3 
years) . According  to  the  results,  the  influence  of  PAL  was 
most  strongly  felt  by  principals  who  continued  to  work 
formally  with  their  original  set  of  peers.  Significant 
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differences  between  the  degree  of  influence  of  scores  for 
principals  in  the  continuing  group  and  the  two  noncontinuing 
groups  occurred  for  all  three  of  the  domains  (Barnett  & 
Mueller,  1987).  This  program  allowed  principals  to  use 
direct  observation  and  interviews  to  build  case  studies  of 
one  another  which  were  then  used  for  inservice  training 
(Barnett,  1986) . 

Leadership  Academy 

The  Indiana  Principal  Leadership  Academy  is  one  example 
of  a leadership  academy  as  a model  for  professional 
development  (Ellsberry,  1990).  In  response  to  the  need  for 
professional  growth  opportunities  for  principals,  the  Indiana 
Principal  Leadership  Academy  (ipla)  was  founded  in  1985.  The 
iPhA  was  created  to  be  a national  training  model  for 
principals  as  leaders  of  instructors,  empowered  with 
effective  behavior  and  practices.  The  academy's  focus  is  on 
four  proficiencies:  (a)  leadership,  (b)  communication, 

(c)  culture,  and  (d)  school  programs.  Four  days  of 
instruction  are  devoted  to  each  proficiency  over  a 2 -year 
period.  During  the  leadership  phase,  self-awareness, 
learning  styles,  and  values  are  emphasized.  Oral,  written, 
and  nonverbal  communication  are  second-phase  components.  The 
culture  phase  compares  and  contrasts  school  culture  and 
climate,  exploring  how  each  can  be  positively  influenced. 
School  programs  for  reform  are  the  focus  of  the  fourth  phase, 
as  school  improvements  can  only  take  place  after  assessment 
of  needs,  resources,  and  priorities.  The  IPLA's 
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instructional  model  is  based  upon  the  "effective  inservice 
model's"  six  components:  (a)  rationale,  (b)  delivery, 

(c)  humor,  (d)  human  development,  (e)  evaluation,  and 
(f)  celebration.  Principals  are  asked  to  evaluate  the 
program  at  the  end  of  each  session  and  when  they  graduate 
from  the  academy  (Ellsberry,  1990).  Rodriguez  (1989) 
described  the  Indiana  Leadership  Academy  as  a national  model 
for  an  experiential  approach  to  professional  development  of 
school  leaders  as  instructional  leaders.  He  included  a 
statement  of  vision,  an  explanation  of  program  operators,  a 
description  of  instructional  employees,  and  a list  of  the 
warranties  issued  to  academy  graduates. 

Principal  Preparation  Programs 

A number  of  principal  preparation  programs  were 
developed  over  the  last  decade.  One  of  these  is  A Regional 
On-Site  Administrator  Preparation  Program--The  Regional 
Principal  Preparation  Program  (Virginia) . The  program  is 
characterized  by  university/school  cooperation,  on-site 
delivery,  job-relevant  curriculum,  full-time  internships, 
mentorships,  adequate  candidate  assessment,  individualized 
educational  programming,  and  follow-up  support  (Earthman, 
1990) . 

Prompted  by  the  national  educational  reform  movement,  a 
Kentucky  committee,  mandated  by  the  general  assembly,  called 
in  1983  for  changes  in  the  preparation  and  certification  of 
school  administrators.  Investigative  committees  in  Kentucky 
responded  to  the  1983  "Nation  at  Risk"  report  (Boyer,  1984) 
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by  requesting  changes  that  featured  completion  of  a 1-year 
internship;  evaluation  during  the  first  year  of 
administrative  employment;  and  a testing  program  to  ensure 
acceptable  levels  of  communication  skills,  general  knowledge, 
and  professional  education  concepts  (White  & Lawrence,  1986). 
Changes  included  a two-level,  post-master's  program  for 
principals,  supervisors,  and  superintendents  that  contained 
one  generic  instructional  leadership  core  for  all  three 
positions.  This  core  was  designed  around  those  competencies 
that  practitioners  considered  critical  in  their  roles.  The 
program  included  an  outline  of  curriculum  standards  for 
principals,  supervisors,  and  superintendents,  including 
conditions  under  which  endorsements  from  one  level  to  another 
are  allowed,  as  well  as  renewal  requirements  for  certificates 
(White  & Lawrence,  1986). 

In  response  to  the  growing  need  for  highly  competent 
school  administrators,  Kentucky  mandated  an  administrator 
preparation  program  to  reflect  recommendations  specified  by 
the  University  Council  for  Educational  Administration  and 
reforms  advocated  by  other  national  organizations  (Cline  & 
Richardson,  1988).  Designed  to  provide  prospective 
principals  with  an  appropriate  knowledge  base,  the  Kentucky 
Assembly,  in  1988,  established  guidelines  requiring 
principals  have  3 years  of  teaching  experience,  a master's 
degree,  and  a minimum  of  18  semester  hours  of  coursework  in 
eight  major  areas.  Candidates  are  required  to  complete  an 
internship  or  employment  as  a practicing  principal.  After 
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completing  a certification  program  at  the  university,  a 
candidate  is  issued  a permit  for  internship.  During  the 
internship,  the  candidate  is  monitored  by  the  local  school 
district  and  the  university  and  given  temporary  certification 
for  1 year  to  complete  the  internship.  Unsuccessful 
candidates  are  given  another  chance,  if  school  districts  are 
willing  to  hire  them  as  principals.  Successful  completion 
entitles  the  candidate  to  certification  for  an  additional  4 
years.  During  this  time,  supplemental  coursework  must  be 
completed.  The  primary  focus  of  the  internship  program 
involves  the  opportunity  for  supervised  practice  and  the 
framework  for  demonstration  of  competence.  The  program 
provides  prospective  principals  with  employment 
opportunities,  allows  closer  coordination  between  school 
districts  and  universities,  and  establishes  a network 
benefiting  all  parties  (Cline  & Richardson,  1988)  . 

The  National  Center  for  Educational  Leadership, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  developed  the  Far  West  Laboratory  Model 
of  principal  preparation.  Hallinger  (1990),  focusing 
primarily  on  the  role  of  educational  leaders,  analyzed  what 
makes  a difference  in  school  learning.  Aspects  of  the  Far 
West  Laboratory  Instructional  Leadership  Model  ( FWL  Model) 
used  in  the  current  analyses  were  described  by  Hallinger  as 
(a)  antecedents  of  leadership  such  as  community  contexts, 
instructional  contexts,  personal  beliefs  and  experiences, 
gender,  and  personal  characteristics;  (b)  principal 
leadership;  and  (c)  consequences  of  principal  leadership, 
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such  as  instructional  climate  and  instructional  organization, 
that  affect  student  outcomes. 

Ohio  high  school  principals  defined  their  perceptions  of 
their  instructional  leadership  behavior.  Previous  research 
on  principals  as  instructional  leaders  was  confined  mostly  to 
elementary  schools  and  disclosed  little  information  regarding 
the  specific  behaviors  used  by  principals  in  instructional 
leadership  roles.  An  Ohio  study  focused  on  high  school 
principal  behaviors  and  attempted  to  determine  the  behavior 
differences  between  principals  of  "effective"  and  regular 
high  schools  and  the  effects  of  selected  variables  (school 
size,  years  of  experience,  and  number  of  assistant 
principals)  on  the  behaviors  of  principals  in  effective 
schools  (Daresh  & Liu,  1985).  Survey  methods  were  used  to 
collect  data  from  a random  sample  of  200  Ohio  high  school 
administrators.  Principals  and  chairpersons  of  107  schools 
participated.  The  researchers  used  a three-part  instrument 
designed  to  gain  background  information,  respondents' 
perceptions  concerning  the  presence  or  absence  of  effective 
school  factors,  and  the  extent  of  principals'  engagement  in 
various  direct  and  indirect  instructional  leadership 
behaviors  clustered  into  five  separate  scales:  staff 

development,  teacher  supervision  and  evaluation, 
instructional  facilitation,  resource  acquisition  and  building 
maintenance,  and  student  problem  resolution.  All  principals 
indicated  that  they,  at  least  sometimes,  engaged  in  all  30 
behaviors  included  in  the  Instructional  Leadership  Behavior 
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Questionnaire  (ILBQ).  High  school  principals  tended  to 
engage  in  more  indirect  than  direct  instructional  leadership 
activities.  Overall,  ILBQ  scores  were  higher  for  principals 
from  "effective"  high  schools  (Daresh  & Liu,  1985). 

Pellicer  (1984)  described  the  Preparation  of  Educational 
Leaders  for  Tomorrow  (PELT)  Program,  a cooperative 
administrative  internship  training  program  created  to  develop 
a talent  pool  of  prospective  administrators  for  relatively 
small  school  districts  in  Florida.  Using  a competency 
administrative  internship  training  model,  10  prospective 
principals  were  trained  during  the  1982-83  school  year.  The 
program  was  developed  to  fill  a perceived  need  for  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  qualified  women  and  minorities 
available  for  leadership  positions  in  districts  with  limited 
financial  resources.  The  PELT  sought  to  fill  the  need  to 
narrow  the  gap  between  administrative  theory  and  practice  by 
structuring  a practical  "hands-on"  administrative  experience 
for  interns  based  on  sound  theoretical  precepts  (Pellicer, 
1984)  . 

There  were  two  experiential  preparation  programs  at  East 
Tennessee  State  University--Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (MAT) 
and  the  Danforth  Program  for  the  Preparation  of  School 
Principals  (Blankenship,  1989).  The  emphasis  of  the  Danforth 
Program  was  on  experiential  learning  opportunities  for 
prospective  principals  providing  future  administrators  with 
hands-on  experience  in  schools  under  the  guidance  of  mentor 
principals  while  earning  master's  degrees.  Both  programs 
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were  based  upon  cohort  groups  that  allowed  participants  to 
draw  from  the  experiences  of  fellow  students.  The  unique 
aspect  of  the  programs  was  the  willingness  of  students  in 
both  programs  to  participate  in  the  shared  experience.  The 
students  in  the  programs  were  interns  at  the  same  time  the 
MAT  Interns  substituted  in  classrooms  for  the  Danforth 
Interns  to  have  released  time  (Blankenship,  1989). 

Daresh  and  Playko  (1989d)  identified  critical  skills 
needed  by  beginning  principals  in  Ohio  in  order  to  guide 
mentors  as  they  supported  and  assisted  novice  principals. 

The  authors  indicated  effective  ways  of  dealing  with  critical 
responsibilities.  Findings  were  derived  as  a result  of  the 
use  of  the  Delphi  Technique  with  a group  of  20  selected 
superintendents  across  the  state  of  Ohio.  Individuals  were 
asked  to  identify  the  types  of  activities  they  believed 
should  be  addressed  by  first-year  principals.  Skills  were  in 
three  major  areas:  socialization  in  the  field  of 

administration  in  general,  technical  skills,  and  role- 
clarification  skills.  Of  these  three,  the  most  important 
skills  were  related  to  the  ability  to  engage  in  personal  role 
clarification  by  beginning  administrators.  Identified  as 
least  important,  as  a group,  were  technical  skills  (Daresh  & 
Playko,  1989d) . 

In  1987 , the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education  enacted 
a policy  requiring  all  school  districts  to  plan  and  implement 
programs  that  provide  support  to  newly  employed  educators. 
Because  no  single  "Entry  Year  Model"  was  mandated  for 
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adoption  across  the  state  and  because  little  direction  was 
provided  to  school  districts  regarding  the  precise  nature  of 
the  Entry  Year  Model,  the  project  became  an  activity  of  the 
Ohio  Leadership  in  Educational  Administration  Development 
Center  (LEAD)  (Daresh  & Playko,  1989c) . The  purpose  of  the 
LEAD  program  was  to  create  a supportive  environment  for  new 
administrators  to  succeed  at  their  new  jobs.  It  included  the 
support  systems  available  to  supervisors,  vocational 
education  directors,  and  administrators.  The  Entry  Year 
Standard  also  required  the  designation  of  experienced  school 
administrators  to  serve  as  career  guides  or  mentors  for 
beginning  administrators.  Two  primary  issues  underscored 
this  standard's  enactment:  (a)  a perceived  need  for  new 

administrators  to  enter  the  field  and  (b)  recognition  that 
many  realities  facing  new  administrators  must  be  learned  on 
the  job.  A primary  task  of  the  Ohio  LEAD  Center  was  to 
develop  implementation  strategies  for  local  school  systems. 
The  LEAD  Center's  work  on  the  Entry  Year  Standard  revolved 
around  two  tasks:  developing  a "Resource  Guide"  to  help 
program  implementors  and  providing  training  concerning  the 
mentoring  concept  (Playko  & Daresh,  1990) . The  "Resource 
Guide"  included  the  following:  (a)  legal  basis  for  entry 

year  programs  in  Ohio,  (b)  research  base  for  development  of 
induction  programs  for  beginning  administrators, 

(c)  development  of  programmatic  wholeness  and  integrity, 

(d)  review  models  for  developing  an  entry  year  program  and 
offer  an  outline  to  assist  planners  of  entry  year  programs 
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with  design,  adoption,  and  eventual  evaluation  of  a written 
entry  year  support  plan,  (e)  consider  curricular  relevancy 
issues  directly  related  to  design  and  implementation  of  plans 
for  the  induction  of  administrators  with  particular  attention 
to  mentoring  arrangements,  (f)  describe  mentoring  and  protege 
components  of  entry-year  program,  (g)  focus  on  curricular 
issues  associated  with  the  development  of  mentor  training 
programs  that  might  be  established  throughout  Ohio,  and 
(h)  assist  planners  with  assessment  procedures  for  their 
entry-year  programs  (Daresh  & Playko,  1989c) . Particular 
attention  was  placed  on  the  use  of  Ohio  DOE  model  for  the 
evaluation  of  its  own  inservice  programs. 

Project  LEAD  Programs  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
consisted  of  the  emerging  leaders  program,  administrative 
internships,  seminars  for  effective  school  leadership,  and 
peer-assisted  learning  programs  (Stevenson,  1990).  Project 
LEAD'S  essence  is  rooted  in  the  need  to  understand  school 
environment  functions  and  operations,  local  impacts  of 
national/global  issues,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  system.  To  assess  the  programs ' s impact  on  emerging 
leaders  and  administrative  interns  during  the  1988-90  ‘school 
years,  three  survey  instruments  were  mailed  to  56 
participants  (33  respondents)  and  one  survey  was  sent  to  15 
mentor  principals  (14  respondents).  Survey  questions 
addressed  participant  experiences,  numbers  of  participants, 
program  strengths  and  weaknesses,  effects  on  participation 
employment,  mentor  principal  experiences,  and  program 
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improvement.  Findings  indicated  that  Project  LEAD  was 
carrying  out  its  professional  development  and  preparation 
function;  however,  it  was  premature  to  determine  the 
longitudinal  effects  of  the  training.  Recommendations 
included  continuing  the  selection  of  quality  faculty 
facilitators  and  developing  a procedures  manual  to  guide 
training  activities  (Stevenson,  1990) . 

Snyder  and  Anderson  (1986)  suggested  an  approach  to 
managing  productive  schools.  Their  ideas  reflected  current 
views  of  good  management  including  systems  approaches, 
participative  and  collaborative  decision  making,  and 
contingency  theory.  Central  to  the  theory  is  that  each 
school  is  an  ecological  system  containing  six  separate  but 
interdependent  subsystems:  leadership,  management,  program, 

organization,  performance,  and  school  development.  A 
collaborative  endeavor,  a healthy  relationship  between  the 
subsystems,  is  necessary  for  the  school  to  thrive  as  an 
organization  in  pursuit  of  new  knowledge  and  new  skills 
(Snyder  & Anderson,  1986) . 

In  Texas,  the  Leadership  Training  Administrators-for- 
Change  (ACT),  analyzed  the  changing  role  of  the  principal.  A 
synthesis  of  literature  addressing  the  changing  role  of  the 
principal  revealed  that,  while  on-the-job  training  is  a major 
source  of  influence  on  task  performance,  the  precise 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for  educational  administrative 
growth  are  often  not  addressed  in  inservice  programs  (Johnson 
& Snyder,  1980) . A 6-point  Likert  scale  was  used  reflecting 
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a skill/training  continuum  from  1 (desire  no  training)  to  6 
(desire  assistance  with  school  implementation) . The 
instrument  explored  training  needs  in  seven  areas:  the 

principalship,  the  school  as  an  ecosystem,  creative  problem 
solving,  planning-for-planning,  staff  development,  long-range 
planning,  and  personal  awareness.  Results  reflected  varying 
priorities  among  the  groups  surveyed  (elementary  and 
secondary  principals,  secondary  vice  principals,  central- 
office  supervisory  personnel,  and  miscellaneous  personnel), 
though  all  groups  desired  training  at  least  at  an  awareness 
level  in  all  skill  areas.  It  was  concluded  that  large-scale 
training  should  be  provided  in  those  areas  most  groups 
requested  and  subsequent  training  provided  for  more 
specialized  concerns  (Johnson  & Snyder,  1980). 

Vornberg  and  Lutz  (1989)  reviewed  another  program,  the 
Meadows  Principal  Improvement  Program.  The  functional 
components  were  designed  to  help  improve  the  role  of  school 
principals  in  Texas.  There  was  a preservice  component  to 
prepare  new  principals  in  instructional  leadership  and  an 
inservice  component  to  assist  practicing  principals  in 
upgrading  instructional  leadership  skills.  The  preservice 
component  was  15  months  long  and  included  a 9 -month  full-time 
building-level  internship.  The  inservice  component  was  an 
annual  program  consisting  of  at  least  six  seminars  during  the 
school  year  designed  to  keep  principals  enthusiastic  and 
motivated,  with  ideas  for  improving  their  schools' 
instructional  programs.  The  project's  research  component 
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explored  the  program's  impact,  made  suggestions  for 
improvement,  and  sought  to  generalize  findings  for 
application  to  standard  administration  preparation  programs. 
The  initial  interim  evaluation  report  using  both  opinions  of 
interns  and  their  supervisors  and  objective  measures  found 
that  the  Meadows  Program  appeared  to  be  successful  and 
superior  to  the  regular  East  Texas  State  University  Program 
in  every  aspect  measured.  A major  recommendation  offered  was 
that  all  principal  certification  programs  should  strive  to 
provide  a full-time  paid  internship  for  1 year  (Vornberg  & 
Lutz , 1989 ) . 

Principal  Competencies 

History  of  the  Florida  Council  on  Educational  Management 

The  competency-based  movement  has  influenced  education 
in  the  state  of  Florida.  Central  to  this  movement  in 
educational  leadership  is  the  Florida  Council  on  Education 
Management  (FCEM) . Therefore,  it  is  important  to  place  the 
creation  of  the  Florida  Council  on  Educational  Management 
(FCEM)  in  historical  perspective. 

In  1971,  a Blue  Ribbon  Committee  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Ruben  Askew.  "The  Citizens'  Committee  on  Education, 
1971,"  was  appointed  in  response  to  the  public  outcry  for 
better  education  in  the  1960s  as  test  scores  fell  and 
discipline  problems  rose.  This  committee  made  five 
recommendations  which  subsequently  resulted  in  legislation 
(e.g.,  school-based  planning  and  budgeting  resulted  in  the 
Accountability  Act  of  1973).  Such  legislation  modified  the 
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role  of  the  principal  by  increasing  the  managerial  discretion 
of  the  principal.  Up  to  this  time,  the  legislature  described 
the  duties  of  principals  as  primarily  supervision  of 
operation  and  management  of  the  schools  and  property  as  the 
school  board  deemed  necessary.  Instructional  leadership  was 
described  in  Section  231.085,  Florida  Statutes  (1979)  (Duties 
of  the  Principals).  Working  collaboratively  with  teachers, 
staff,  students,  parents,  and  the  community,  including  the 
pursuit  of  excellence,  was  not  mentioned  in  the  1979  statute; 
however,  a new  statute  enacted  that  year  cited  as  the 
"Management  Training  Act  of  1979"  addressed  the  expanding 
role  of  the  principal  and  recognized  that  the  principal 
played  the  key  and  most  important  role  in  achieving  and 
maintaining  excellence  in  a school.  It  was  recognized  that 
many  principals  did  not  know  how  to  implement  school-based 
management  and  had  not  been  selected  or  trained  for  this  new 
collaborative  effort.  Districts  were  encouraged  to  submit 
programs  focusing  on  competencies  appropriate  to  make  the 
necessary  managerial  and  budget  decisions  required  for 
effective  school-based  management.  Due  to  little  initial 
response,  the  Florida  Council  on  Educational  Management  was 
created  in  1980  with  the  enaction  of  Section  231.089,  Florida 
Statutes.  "This  legislation  was  enacted  because  the 
Legislature  was  convinced  that  quality  education  required 
excellence  in  principals  and  other  managers  and  that  some 
baccalaureate  or  graduate  programs  were  not  producing 
effective  managers"  (Mitchell,  1988) . 
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The  Management  Training  Act  enacted  in  1981  incorporated 
the  Florida  Council  on  Educational  Management  and  created  the 
Florida  Academy  for  School  Leaders  ( FASL ) . This  act 
encouraged  districts  to  submit  proposed  programs  for  training 
in  school-based  management  and  effective  school  management. 
From  1978  through  1989,  28  districts  received  school-based 
management  grant  monies.  Several  major  concepts  were 
recurring  themes  in  these  grants.  The  use  of  technology 
shared  decision-making  and  team  building;  planning  and  goal 
setting;  awareness  and  training;  and  parent,  community,  and 
advisory  council  involvement.  In  1984,  Section  231.087, 
Florida  Statutes  was  retitled  "Management  Training  Act; 
Florida  Council  on  Educational  Management;  Florida  Academy 
for  School  Leaders;  Center  for  Interdisciplinary  Advanced 
Graduate  Study."  In  1985,  the  Management  Training  Act, 
Section  231.087,  Florida  Statute  provided  for  a state, 
regional,  and  district  support  system  for  excellence  in 
principals  and  other  educational  managers.  From  1985  to  1990 
no  changes  were  made  to  Section  231.087,  Florida  Statutes. 

The  administration  of  the  school-based  management  grant 
system  in  Florida  was  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Education's  Division  of  Public  Schools  Office  of 
Organizational  Development  and  Educational  Leadership  (ODEL) 
until  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Organizational 
Development  and  Educational  Leadership.  In  1991,  with  the 
enactment  of  legislation  creating  a new  Accountability  and 
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School  Improvement  Program,  the  grant  system  was 
discontinued . 

Elorida  Council  On  Educational  Management  1981-1991 

The  Florida  Council  on  Educational  Management  held  its 
first  organizational  meeting  in  January  1981  in  Tampa.  The 
Council  consisted  of  17  members  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Members  included  principals  from  the 
state's  public  school  systems;  faculty  members  from  the 
state's  universities  offering  degrees  in  business 
administration,  educational  management,  or  social  sciences; 
community  management  representatives  from  the  private-sector; 
an  elected  school  superintendent;  an  appointed  school 
superintendent;  a district  school  board  member;  a district 
school  person  engaged  in  management  training;  and  a 
Department  of  Education  person  with  system-wide  management 
responsibility.  The  mission  of  the  FCEM  is  outlined  below: 

1.  Identify  those  competencies  which  characterize  high- 
performing  principals  and  other  managers  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state. 

2.  Validate  through  scientific  research  the  identified 
competencies . 

3.  Identify  standards  and  procedures  for  measuring  and 
evaluating  performance  of  the  identified  competencies. 

4.  Identify  the  training  processes  required  for  school 
managers  to  acquire  the  identified  competencies  and  to 
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develop  training  materials  which  cannot  be  obtained  from 
existing  sources. 

5.  Identify  the  procedures  necessary  to  develop  and 
implement  a program  of  competency  certification  for  school 
managers . 

6.  Develop  the  policies  and  procedures  necessary  to 
adopt  and  implement  a compensation  program  for  school 
managers  which  is  based  on  successful  performance  of  the 
identified  competencies. 

7.  Identify  criteria  for  the  screening,  selection,  and 
appointment  of  school  managers. 

8.  Develop  and  approve  guidelines  for  the  approval  of 
school  district  training  programs  used  for  the  certification 
of  principals. 

9.  Establish  an  educational  management  and  development 
network  to  facilitate  communication,  involvement  and  major 
assistance  among  educational  managers. 

10.  Report  on  the  expenditures,  activities,  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Council,  the  Academy,  and  the  Center 
for  Interdisciplinary  Advanced  Graduate  Study. 

11.  Perform  such  additional  duties  and  activities'  as  are 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

12 . Serve  as  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Florida 
Academy  for  School  Leaders. 

The  need  for  collaboration  and  a common  vision  among  the 
council,  school  districts,  and  the  university  system  was  a 
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driving  force  for  setting  goals  and  determining  priorities  to 
accomplish  the  Council's  mission. 

Responses  to  Objectives 

The  first  objective  was  to  identify  those  competencies 
which  characterize  high-performing  principals  and  other 
managers  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state.  The  FCEM 
sponsored  several  major  activities  that  occurred  almost 
simultaneously.  The  McBer  (1982)  study,  "Principal 
Differences:  Excellence  in  School  Leadership  and 

Management,"  identified  competencies  that  characterized 
outstanding  performance  among  elementary  and  secondary 
principals  in  Florida.  This  was  a study  of  critical 
incidents- -a  method  derived  from  the  research  and  theoretical 
work  in  the  field  of  competence  by  Professor  David  C. 
McClelland  of  Harvard  University.  McBer  (1982)  identified 
six  basic  competencies  considered  prerequisites  for  adequate 
performance  and  eight  high-performing  competencies  for 
optimal  performance.  Additionally,  Florida  State  University 
was  authorized  by  the  FCEM  to  conduct  an  ethnographic 
observation  study  of  the  behavior  of  Florida  School 
Principals  (Martinko  & Gardner,  1983).  In  this  study,'  "The 
Behavior  of  High  Performing  Educational  Managers:  An 

Observational  Study, " Martinko  and  Gardner  sought  to 
determine  the  competencies  and  characteristics  of  effective 
and  moderately  effective  principals  and  the  impact  of  the 
environment  on  principal  behavior.  The  third  study 
authorized  by  the  FCEM  was  "Identification  of  the 
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Competencies  of  High  Performing  Principals  in  Florida" 
(Boyatzis,  1984)  designed  to  analyze  the  competencies 
identified  in  major  assessment  centers  in  Florida,  to  analyze 
the  findings  of  the  McBer  and  Martinko  Studies,  and  to 
recommend  to  the  FCEM  a list  of  competencies  characteristic 
of  high-performing  principals  in  Florida.  Boyatzis  (1984) 
recommended  19  competencies.  At  the  January  20,  1984, 
meeting  of  the  FCEM  in  Tampa,  the  Council  unanimously 
approved  what  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  19  Florida 
Principal  Competencies  (see  Appendix  B) . 

The  Council  responded  to  the  second  objective  to 
validate  through  scientific  research  the  identified 
competencies.  The  Council  realized  that  the  measures  of  the 
competencies  must  be  reliable.  The  trained  raters  must  be 
able  to  use  the  definitions  of  the  competencies  to  arrive  at 
the  same  ratings  for  selection,  training,  and  especially 
appraisal;  otherwise,  the  results  would  be  invalid  and 
ineffective  because  the  validity  of  a measure  can  never 
exceed  the  reliability  of  its  measurement.  In  1985,  the 
Council  sponsored  a study  entitled  "The  Reliability  of 
Ratings  of  Managerial  Performance"  (Croghan  & Schroder, 

1985)  . The  purposes  of  the  study  were  to  (a)  develop 
behaviorally  anchored  definitions  of  each  of  the  19 
competencies;  (b)  establish  the  interrater  reliability 
between  trained  raters  (assessors)  for  each  competency  across 
an  appropriate  sampling  of  situations  (exercises)  most 
relevant  to  the  job  performance  of  school  principals; 
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(c)  pinpoint  general  measurement  problems  such  as  the 
adequacy  of  the  definitions,  the  assessor  training,  and  the 
relevance  of  the  exercise  situations  for  measuring  the 
competencies.  The  researchers  concluded  that  (a)  the 
reliability  of  the  ratings  of  the  competencies  were 
significant  in  the  exercises  used,  (b)  the  manuals  developed 
as  a part  of  the  study  could  be  used  to  reliably  assess  the 
competencies,  (c)  consensus  ratings  improved  the  reliability 
of  the  ratings  of  the  competencies,  and  (d)  the  use  of 
multiple  exercises  improved  the  reliability  of  the  ratings. 
The  next  objective  was  to  identify  standards  and  procedures 
for  measuring  and  evaluating  performance  of  the  identified 
competencies.  The  Council  sanctioned  the  development  of 
guidelines  for  the  district  development  of  performance 
appraisal  and  performance  management  systems  that  would 
incorporate  the  Florida  Principal  Competencies.  The  systems 
were  based  on  observable/measurable  behavior.  On  January  18, 
1985,  the  FCEM  approved  Guidelines  for  District  Performance 
Appraisal  Systems. 

The  next  objective  was  to  identify  the  training 
processes  required  for  school  managers  to  acquire  the  ' 
identified  competencies  and  to  develop  training  material 
which  cannot  be  obtained  from  existing  resources.  Based  on 
an  analysis  of  the  work  of  Boyatzis  (1982),  Joyce  and  Showers 
(1983),  Bloom  (1988),  and  others  in  cognitive  affective 
taxonomies  (Ellington,  1984;  Stahl,  1984),  the  Council 
supported  the  development  of  principal  certification  programs 
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and  training  institutes  that  correlated  activities  to 
competency  development  to  include  the  19  Florida  Principal 
Competencies.  Competency  was  defined  as  a combination  of 
motives,  traits,  self-image,  social  role,  skill,  and 
knowledge.  The  competency  acquisition  process  was 
characterized  as  a series  of  events  beginning  with 
recognition  and  followed  by  understanding,  self-assessment, 
experimentation,  practice,  and  job  application.  District 
programs  leading  to  certification  as  a school  principal 
require  the  successful  performance  of  all  of  the  19  Florida 
Principal  Competencies. 

To  achieve  the  objective  of  identifying  the  procedures 
necessary  to  develop  and  implement  a program  of  competency 
certification  for  school  managers,  the  FCEM  supported  the 
development  of  three  levels  of  principal  certification  based 
on  demonstrated  knowledge,  performance,  and  results  that 
contributed  to  the  development  of  guidelines  for  preparing 
new  principals.  State  Board  Rule  6A-4.0081,  Florida  School 
Principal  Certification,  resulted  in  the  following  three 
levels  of  certification:  Level  I Certification  (knowledge) 

was  designated  as  Educational  Leadership.  Those  seeking  this 
certification  are  required  to  complete  an  approved  university 
program  designed  to  accommodate  the  changing  role  of  the 
principal  and  achieve  a passing  score  on  an  educational 
leadership  examination.  Level  II  Certification  (performance) 
was  designated  as  School  Principal  and  placed  certification 
verification  at  the  school  district  level.  Those  seeking 
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this  certification  are  required  to  demonstrate  the  19  Florida 
Principal  Competencies  in  an  FCEM-approved  district 
management  training  and  development  program.  To  be  eligible 
to  receive  certification  as  a school  principal,  a participant 
is  required  to  hold  Level  I Certification,  complete  the 
district  training  program,  and  be  recommended  by  the  district 
superintendent  (State  Board  Rule  6A-4.0083,  1988).  The  FCEM 
also  supported  the  development  of  a voluntary  third  level  of 
certification  (results)  described  in  State  Board  Rule  6A- 
4.0084  (1988)  Professional  School  Principal--Administrative 
Class  (Level  III)  to  be  awarded  only  to  those  Florida  school 
principals,  who  through  the  appropriate  application  of 
leadership,  managerial,  and  instructional  skills, 
consistently  produce  superior  results  in  the  schools  in  which 
they  perform  the  duties  of  the  principalship . The  FCEM  has 
supported  exploratory  programs  for  Level  III  to  determine 
guidelines.  To  date  the  Level  III  program  has  not  been 
established  to  develop  the  policies  and  procedures  necessary 
to  implement  a compensation  program  for  school  managers  based 
on  successful  performance  of  the  identified  competencies. 

The  FCEM  adopted  a "Prototype  Performance  Management  System" 
that  districts  have  used  as  a guide  in  developing  their  own 
District  Performance  Management  System.  The  major  objective 
of  performance  assessment  is  to  improve  performance.  By 
adopting  a Prototype  Performance  Management  System,  the 
Council  provided  direction  and  guidelines  to  assist  school 


districts  in  implementing  a compensation  program  based  on 
successful  performance. 

On  September  22,  1984,  the  FCEM  responded  to  the  next 
objective,  to  identify  criteria  for  the  screening,  selection, 
and  appointment  of  school  managers,  by  approving  eight 
criteria  for  selection  systems:  Job  Dimensions,  Human 

Resource  Development,  Uniform  System,  Application  Process, 
Performance  Sampling/Identification  of  Management  Potential, 
Advertising  and  Modification  of  Position  Vacancies,  Interview 
Process,  and  Final  Recommendation.  These  criteria  described 
a selection  system  that  was  keyed  to  the  basic  and  high- 
performing  principal  competencies  and  provided  for 
predetermined  decision  points  in  screening,  selecting,  and 
appointment.  To  assist  the  process,  the  Council  approved  the 
use  of  programs  for  Job  Analysis  and  Target  Selection 
established  by  Development  Dimensions  International. 

The  next  objective,  to  develop  and  approve  guidelines 
for  the  approval  of  school  district  training  programs,  eluded 
to  the  certification  of  principals.  The  FCEM  realized  the 
importance  of  the  principal  to  the  academic  excellence  of 
schools,  and  preparing  principals  to  function  in  a 
fragmented,  varied,  and  creative  work  environment  required 
competency-based  training  that  was  not  readily  available.  On 
March  21,  1985,  the  Council  approved  "Guidelines  for 
Preparing  New  Principals."  Included  was  Guideline  IV,  that  a 
comprehensive  training  program  for  preparing  new  principals 
be  developed  which  included  but  was  not  limited  to  the 
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following:  (a)  identification  of  skills/competencies  to  be 

developed,  (b)  provision  for  on-the-job  and  other  direct 
learning  experiences,  (c)  formal  individualized  professional 
development  plans  which  related  skills/competencies  to 
experiences,  and  (d)  clearly  designated  support  systems. 

Another  objective  was  to  establish  an  educational 
management  and  development  network  to  facilitate 
communication,  involvement,  and  mutual  assistance  among 
educational  managers.  The  FCEM  responded  by  establishing  and 
funding  five  regional  management  development  networks.  All 
five  of  the  Regional  Management  Networks  are  involved  in  the 
delivery  of  competency-based  training  programs  for  school 
leaders.  Upon  the  request  of  school  districts,  they  provide 
Florida  Principal  Competency  Assessment  Center  services 
including  feedback  and  counseling  and  also  design 
developmental  programs  (mentor,  internship,  leadership, 
school  improvement,  etc.)  based  on  needs  identified  by  school 
districts . 

The  last  objective  was  to  serve  as  the  board  of 
Directors  of  the  Florida  Academy  for  School  Leaders.  Between 
1980  and  1985,  the  Academy  delivered  144  institutes  to  a 
total  of  9,351  administrators  of  which  2,813  were  school 
principals.  The  Academy  conducted  needs  assessment 
regularly,  and  the  curriculum  was  current  with  leadership 
development  concepts.  During  the  mid-1980s,  the  emphasis 
shifted  to  making  the  delivery  of  training  for  administrators 
a responsibility  of  the  Regional  Network  Offices  of  the  FCEM 
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and  defining  the  role  of  the  Academy  Central  Office  as  one  of 
selecting,  adapting,  designing,  and  developing  training 
programs.  In  addition,  the  Academy  provided  staff  service 
for  the  Summer  Leadership  Seminars  for  all  school  principals 
through  the  summer  of  1990.  In  1991,  the  Academy  coordinated 
the  delivery  of  Orientation  and  Awareness  Institutes  for 
School  Improvement  teams. 

Human  Resources  Management  and  Development  Program 

Another  important  program  supported  by  FCEM  initiatives 
is  the  Human  Resources  Management  and  Development  ( HRMD ) 
Program.  in  1985,  after  the  Council  approved  the  19 
competencies,  a team  was  approved  to  develop  guidelines  for 
selecting,  training,  and  appraising  school  managers.  The 
guidelines  approved  by  the  Council  became  the  framework  for 
the  school  districts  to  use  in  developing  a written  Human 
Resource  Management  and  Development  (HRMD)  Operating 
Procedures  Manual.  In  1991,  HRMD  survey  results  revealed  the 
following  data  relative  to  Florida  Principal  Level  II 
Certification  (see  Table  1).  Approximately  350  educators 
received  Level  II  Certification  from  1987  through  1990.  The 
participants  responding  to  a survey  regarding  the  impact  of 
the  program  on  the  changing  role  of  school  principals 
indicated  the  following:  (a)  the  HRMD  in  the  districts  had  a 

significant  impact  = 33,  (b)  much  impact  = 21,  (c)  somewhat 

of  an  impact  = 8,  and  (d)  little  to  no  impact  = 1. 

The  HRMD  also  had  a relationship  to  University 
Educational  Leadership  Programs.  Since  1987,  Project  LEAD  (a 


Table  1 

Florida.  Principal  Level  II  Certification 
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Category 


N 


Intern  Principals 

(1  year,  180  days  released  time)  21 

Intern  Assistant  Principals 

(1  year,  91  days  released  time)  50 

Assistant  Principals 

(Level  II  Candidates  2 year  Program)  598 

District  Level  Administrators 

(Level  II  Candidates  -2  + years,  91  released  days)  97 
Interim  Principals 

(1  year  minimum,  10  months)  54 

Level  I Certified  Candidates  in  HRMD  Pool  656 

Practicing  Principals  with  Level  II 
Certification 

1,726 

Practicing  Assistant  Principals  with 

Level  II  Certification  530 


federally  funded  program  to  support  the  state’s  efforts  in 
educational  management  development)  had  two  thrusts:  (a)  the 

identification  and  preparation  of  potential  educational 
management  leaders  and  (b)  the  delivery  of  training  and 
technical  assistance  in  the  areas  of  human  resources 
management  and  development  and  school  improvement  to  district 
and  school  administrators  (Golden,  1991). 

Florida  Principal  Competencies 
"Florida's  intense  attention  to  principal  competencies 
has  caused  many  people  in  management  development  to  question 
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and  rethink  their  understanding  of  what  competencies  are  and 
how  they  are  acquired"  (Snyder  & Drummond,  1988,  p.  48). 
Nineteen  competencies  that  distinguish  behaviors  of  high- 
performing  and  moderate-performing  principals  now  serve  as  a 
basis  for  selecting,  training,  certifying,  and  appraising 
school  managers  in  Florida. 

Competency  Defined 

A competency  is  a complex  set  of  relationships  between 
the  principal's  intent  and  action  and  the  resulting  intended 
and  unintended  outcomes  of  that  action  (Boyatzis,  1982). 

This  requires  that  the  principal's  behavior  be  viewed  broadly 
and  in  relation  to  various  situational  contexts.  What  had 
the  principal  intended  to  accomplish  in  response  to  each 
situation,  what  actions  the  principal  actually  took,  whether 
those  actions  were  consistent  with  intentions,  what  the 
outcomes  of  the  principal's  actions  were,  and  what  meanings 
were  attributed  by  the  principal  and  by  other  participants  to 
the  results  of  those  actions  must  be  considered.  In  summary, 
to  either  define  a principal  competency  or  to  describe  its 
presence,  the  researcher/observer  must  deal  with  intent  (s), 
action(s),  and  outcome(s).  For  example,  different  principals 
with  similar  intentions,  facing  similar  situations,  may  take 
different  actions  and  yet  achieve  a similar  outcome. 

Likewise,  a principal  will  display  the  same  competency  in 
different  situations.  Depending  on  the  situations,  the 
principal's  intentions  and  actions  may  vary.  According  to 
Boyatzis  (1982),  the  demands  of  the  job  and  the  environment 
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as  perceived  by  the  principal  at  any  particular  time  call  for 
the  use  of  a variety  of  personal  characteristics:  motives, 

traits,  self-image,  social  roles,  knowledge,  and  skills.  It 
is  the  combination  and  interaction  of  these  innate 
characteristics  that  constitute  competency.  These 
characteristics  interact  with  and  are  influenced  by  job 
demands,  organizational  environment,  and  culture. 

According  to  Boyatzis  (1982),  the  underlying 
characteristics  of  a competency  include  the  following: 

1.  Motives-- "recurrent  concern  for  a goal  state,  or 
condition  . . . which  drives,  directs,  and  selects  behavior 
of  the  individual"  (McClelland,  cited  in  Boyatzis,  1982,  p. 
28).  Values  and  motives  are  directly  linked  to  intentions, 
one  key  element  of  competency.  Therefore,  to  be  clear  in 
their  intentions,  principals  must  be  in  touch  with  their 
motives  and  the  values  that  underlie  the  motives. 

2.  Traits--a  characteristic  pattern  of  response  to  an 
equivalent  set  of  stimuli  (McClelland,  cited  Snyder  & 
Drummond,  1988) . Experience  is  a disadvantage  if  used  only 
to  reinforce  bad  behavior  habits. 

3.  Self -Image-- "a  person's  perception  of  himself  or 
herself  and  the  evaluations  of  that  image"  (Boyatzis,  1982, 
p.  29)  . 

4.  Social  Role--one's  perception  of  a set  of  social 
norms  for  behavior  that  are  acceptable  and  appropriate  in  the 
social  group  or  organization.  (Both  self-image  and  social 
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role  will  influence  the  principal's  perception  of  being  "in 
control"  or  "out  of  control"  in  any  particular  situation.) 

5.  Skill--the  ability  to  demonstrate  a system  and 
sequence  of  behavior  that  are  functionally  related  to 
attaining  a performance  goal.  A skill  must  result  in 
something  that  can  be  observed.  Competency  and  skill  are  not 
synonymous.  Competency  includes  skill;  therefore,  it  is  more 
than  skill. 

6.  Knowledge- -the  range  of  one's  information  or 
understanding.  Experienced  principals  have  a tremendous 
advantage  over  new  principals  in  demonstrating  competency 
because  their  knowledge  of  job  function,  tasks  and  the 
existing  environment  are  likely  to  be  so  much  greater.  Each 
of  these  characteristics  is  involved  in  the  demonstration  of 
a competency  (i.e.,  the  behavior  and  actions  on  the  job  that 
produce  desirable  results) . 

A competent  principal  is  one  who  demonstrates  effective 
performance.  Boyatzis  (1982)  defined  effective  performance 
of  a job  as  "the  attainment  of  specific  results  (i.e., 
outcomes)  required  by  the  job  through  specific  actions  while 
maintaining  or  being  consistent  with  policies,  procedures, 
and  conditions  of  the  organizational  environment"  (Boyatzis, 
1982,  p.  12).  There  is  a dynamic  and  continuous  interaction 
between  a principal's  competencies,  the  demands  of  the  job, 
and  the  nature  of  the  organization's  environment.  Their 
interaction  determines  whether  the  principal's  actions  or 
behaviors  are  effective  (Boyatzis,  1982). 
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Effective  performance  occurs  when  there  is  a match  among 

(a)  the  job's  demands,  (b)  the  nature  of  the  organizational 

environment,  and  (c)  the  individual's  competencies. 

The  "job  demands"  component  reveals  primarily  what 
a person  on  the  job  is  expected  to  do.  The 
"organizational  environment"  component  reveals  some 
aspects  of  what  a person  in  a management  job  is 
expected  to  do  but  primarily  relays  how  a person  is 
expected  to  respond  to  job  demands.  The 
"individual's  competencies"  component  reveals  what 
a person  is  capable  of  doing;  it  reveals  why  he  or 
she  may  act  in  certain  ways.  (Boyatzis,  1982, 
p.  16) 

A principal  may  have  acquired  a competency  and  still  not 
use  it.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  behavior.  The 
competency  may  not  be  deemed  appropriate  to  the  situation 
being  faced.  Even  if  one  had  the  power  to  help  principals 
acquire  and  develop  competencies,  one  still  might  not  be  able 
to  ensure  that  principals  would  be  encouraged  and  supported 
in  demonstrating  certain  competencies  on  the  job. 

Stories  are  central  to  the  understanding  of  a 
competency.  Essential  characteristics  and  behaviors  are 
identified,  but  to  give  these  meaning,  one  must  imagine  a 
situation  in  which  these  characteristics/behaviors  come  into 
play.  It  is  easier  to  be  given  examples  that  illustra'te  the 
competency  even  if  the  examples  may  seem  a bit  trivial. 
Stories  are  also  central  to  describing  a principal's  use  of  a 
competency.  These  stories  become  more  credible  when  there 
has  been  actual  documentation.  It  is  sometimes  easier  to 
start  with  a good  story  and  identify  competencies  displayed 
than  to  begin  with  a competency  and  relate  it  to  an  event. 
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Competency  Acquisition  and  Development-. 

Boyatzis  (1982)  reviewed  more  than  1,200  studies  of 
management  training  and  development . Based  on  these  studies 
he  presented  a six-stage  process  for  competency  acquisition 
that  results  in  improved  performance  on  the  job.  The  stages 
of  competency  acquisition  and  development  include  the 
following : 

1.  Recognition--the  learner  develops  an  awareness  of 
the  specific  competency  being  addressed  and  the  ability  to 
recognize  the  competency  when  it  is  exhibited  by  another 
person.  The  learner  can  name  the  competency,  identify  it, 
and  give  examples  of  it. 

2.  Understanding-- the  learner  develops  a basic 
understanding  of  why  and  how  the  competency  relates  to 
effective  performance.  The  learner  must  be  able  to  judge  his 
or  her  own  level  of  use  of  the  competency  on  the  job. 
Understanding  increases  as  later  stages  of  acquisition 
process  occur. 

3.  Self -Assessment--the  learner  participates  in  a 
genuine  assessment  of  his  or  her  level  of  development 
regarding  the  competency.  This  requires  feedback  from 
significant  others  and  comparison  of  self -attributes  with 
that  of  the  ideal. 

4.  Experimentation--based  on  understanding  and  self- 
assessment,  the  learner  takes  advantage  of  specially  designed 
opportunities  to  explore  new  or  different  ways  of  thinking 
and  behaving  relative  to  demonstrating  the  competency.  A 
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safe  environment  for  trial  and  error  and  feedback  are 
essential  during  this  stage. 

5.  Practice--once  the  learner  has  found  ways  of 
behaving  that  are  congruent  with  the  attributes  of  the 
competency,  the  learner  deliberately  seeks  and  uses 
opportunities  to  practice  the  new  ways  of  behaving  and 
thinking  that  have  been  previously  explored.  This  practice 
is  "on-the-job"  and  should  be  supported  by  feedback  and 
coaching  that  focuses  on  the  competency  attributes  in  the 
context  of  the  job  demands  and  the  environment. 

6.  Job  application--af ter  deliberate  practice  has 
resulted  in  refinement  of  the  new  thinking  and  behavior,  and 
some  comfort  and  confidence  have  resulted  from  using  the 
competency,  the  learner  integrates  the  competency  into  his  or 
her  behavioral  repertoire  and  exercises  its  use  on  the  job. 
Periodic  feedback  and  coaching  from  a superior  should  occur 
as  a part  of  performance  appraisal  process. 

Boyatzis  (1982)  pointed  out  that  industrial  management 
training  programs  typically  deal  with  Stages  1 through  3; 
occasionally  Stage  4 is  included.  However,  Stages  5 and  6 
are  seldom  addressed  because  they  have  not  been  genera'lly 
recognized  as  essential,  and  organizations  have  not  provided 
the  resources  nor  the  on-site  support  system  needed  to  make 
these  last  states  possible  and  practical.  The  irony, 
according  to  Boyatzis,  is  that  it  is  the  nonformal,  last  two 
stages  that  are  crucial  to  the  attainment  of  competency. 
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Are  schools  and  industries  different?  The  situation  in 
school  systems  is  not  different  from  that  of  industry.  Staff 
development  for  purposes  of  acquiring  and  developing  the 
management  competencies  of  principals  and  assistant 
principals,  though  well  intentioned,  generally  misses  the 
mark.  There  are  several  reasons:  First,  management 

competencies  such  as  the  Florida  Principal  Competencies  are 
often  poorly  understood  by  those  who  design  the  training; 
second,  the  design  for  principal  training  typically  includes 
only  the  first  and  second  steps  of  the  competency  acquisition 
process;  and  third,  no  support  system  for  making  on-the-job 
practice  with  feedback  is  established  at  the  school  site. 

This  traditional  deficiency  in  training  design  and 
implementation  cripples  the  enthusiasm  of  the  participant 
principals . It  may  result  in  knowledge  gained  about 
competencies  but  does  not  achieve  the  development  of  the 
competencies  themselves. 

The  solution  is  to  explore  designs  that  follow  the 
competency  acquisition  process  and  about  developing 
strategies  for  implementation  that  include  school-site 
support  system.  This  support  system  should  include  the 
learners,  supervisor,  and  trusted  others  who  are  qualified  to 
support  the  learner.  School  principals  have  a special 
responsibility  to  those  who  aspire  to  be  principals, 
including  principal  interns.  The  principal  interns  should  be 
systematically  provided  opportunities  to  acquire  and  develop 
competencies  as  part  of  their  job.  The  on-line  principal 
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must  develop  his  or  her  own  competency  of  developmental 
orientation  and  must  assume  willingly  the  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  subordinates. 

As  seen  from  the  Boyatzis  (1982)  competency  acquisition 
process,  opportunities  for  on-the-job  training  and  to 
feedback  from  a trusted  person  are  essential  to  competency 
development.  The  principal  is  the  one  to  ensure  that 
opportunities  for  this  practice  are  provided,  particularly 
when  the  specific  experience  needed  requires  that  the 
candidate  briefly  step  out  of  his  or  her  normal  role  and 
temporarily  assume  the  principal  role.  The  principal  is  also 
the  one  who  must  provide  feedback  and  coaching  to  aspiring 
administrators . 

No  matter  how  effective  the  training  and  the  support 
system,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  person  seeking  to  acquire 
and  develop  competency  must  assume  the  major  responsibility. 
That  responsibility  is  to  periodically  self -assess  through 
objective  feedback  from  others,  seek  opportunities  to 
practice  competency  elements  in  various  settings,  and 
establish  short-  and  long-term  professional  development  plans 
that  specify  the  competencies  to  be  developed  and  the  method 
for  doing  so. 

This  active  orientation  on  the  part  of  the  learner  is 
essential.  Competency  acquisition  and  development  is  an 
action  process  that  calls  for  high  achievement  motivation. 

For  principals  and  assistant  principals,  and  those  who  aspire 
to  those  roles,  this  is  a lifelong  endeavor. • 
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Overview 

1.  A competency  is  a complex  set  of  relationships  of  an 
individual's  underlying  characteristics  (i.e.,  motives, 
traits,  self-image,  social  role,  skills,  and  knowledge) . 

Each  of  these  factors  is  involved  in  the  demonstration  of  a 
competency . 

2.  A person's  competencies  interact  with  the  demands  of 
the  job  and  the  organization's  environment.  If  there  is  a 
good  match  of  these  three  elements,  then  competency  will  be 
demonstrated  as  effective  behavior  and  actions.  If  there  is 
a poor  match,  then  the  person  will  be  perceived  as 
ineffective,  even  incompetent. 

3 . Acquisition  of  competency  through  training  requires 
a six-stage  process  that  includes  competency  recognition, 
understanding  of  why  the  competency  works,  self-assessment  of 
one's  competency  level,  experimentation  with  new  behaviors 
and  thinking  that  are  consistent  with  the  competency, 
practice  in  using  these,  and  application  of  them  to  the  job. 

4.  Most  management  training  stops  short  of  practice  and 
application  of  new  competencies. 

5.  Principals  must  take  responsibility  for  their  own 
competency  development  and  must  encourage  and  support  the 
competency  acquisition  of  their  subordinates. 

6.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  success  of  any  competenc  - 
training  program  rests  upon  (a)  the  willingness  of  the 
learners  to  be  self -directing  in  their  learning  and  (b)  the 
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learners'  commitment  to  life-long  personal  professional 
growth  and  development. 

Self -directed  on-the-job  learning  is  crucial  and  can 
hardly  be  achieved  without  strong  site-directed  support  by 
the  organization.  When  competencies  are  acquired,  the  job 
demands  and  the  organizational  environment  may  not  support 
their  use.  Because  effectiveness  in  schools  is  so  tightly 
linked  to  effective  leadership,  there  is  a press  on  school 
administrators  everywhere  to  acquire  and  develop  competency 
in  management  and  instructional  leadership.  There  is 
likewise  a press  on  states  like  Florida,  school  districts, 
and  universities  to  make  drastic  changes  in  designing  and 
delivering  formal  training  and  in  supporting  on-the-job 
enrichment  experiences  for  school  managers  that  are  congruent 
with  what  we  know  about  the  characteristics  of  competency 
acquisition  (Snyder  & Drummond,  1988) . 

Other  Competency  Models 

Snyder  and  Johnson  (1984)  developed  a strategy  for 
assessing  the  skill  needs  of  principals  and  for  training  them 
to  assume  effective  instructional  leadership.  The  school 
production  model  of  instructional  leadership  is  supported  by 
research.  The  model  emphasizes  orientation  toward  specific 
goals  of  school  productivity  and  suggests  ways  to  analyze 
results.  The  results  of  the  diagnostic  instrument  designed 
to  assess  training  needs  of  principals  confirmed  that 
principals  view  instructional  leadership  tasks  as  important 
and  that  they  feel  unprepared  for  jobs  emphasizing 
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instructional  leadership.  Analysis  of  research  produced  10 
competency  statements  grouped  into  four  clusters.  The 
organizational  planning  cluster  includes  school-wide  goal 
setting,  work  group  performance,  and  individual  staff 
performance.  The  staff  management  cluster  includes  staff 
development,  clinical  supervision,  work  group  development, 
and  quality  control.  The  program  management  cluster  consists 
of  instructional  programming  and  resource  development,  while 
the  achievement  assessment  cluster  focuses  on  school 
evaluation  procedures  (Snyder  & Johnson,  1984). 

An  innovative  principal -preparation  program  was  created 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville.  The  program  was 
built  around  19  parameters  and  based  upon  three  theoretical 
domains  in  administration:  organization  (defines  managerial 

role) , human  dimension  (defines  human  relations  role) , and 
individual  relationship  with  the  other,  two  dimensions 
(defines  leadership  role) . Five  streams  make  up  the  program 
structure:  (a)  an  internship  with  a mentor  principal; 

(b)  assessment,  development,  and  reflective  practices; 

(c)  knowledge  and  skill  base;  (d)  supported  induction  during 
the  first  year  as  an  administrator;  and  (e)  maintenance 
(Husen,  1990 ) . 

In  the  Performance-Based  Preparation  of  Principals 
Models  (NASSP , 1985),  the  authors  suggested  that  preparation 
programs  for  principals  should  have  excellent  academic  and 
performance-based  components.  In  examining  the  nature  of 
performance-based  principal  preparation  this  report  noted 
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that  school  administration  programs  must  bridge  the  gap 
between  conceptual  learning  in  the  classroom  and  the 
requirements  of  professional  practice.  A number  of  bridging 
procedures  and  their  drawbacks  were  examined  and  included 
(a)  simulation  materials,  (b)  instructional  materials,  (c) 
group  processes,  and  (d)  project  courses.  Administrative 
experiences  in  field  settings  should  constitute  a significant 
portion  of  performance  based  preparation  programs  including 
course  based  activities,  practica,  and  internship.  The  major 
objective  of  such  an  experience  should  be  to  develop  problem 
analysis  and  judgment  abilities  in  future  administrators 
(NASSP,  1985). 

In  competency  development  for  principals  in  Pasco 
County,  Florida,  Snyder  (1986)  described  two  conceptual 
models  for  addressing  long-range  development  needs  of 
principals.  The  first,  a job  competency  model  for  managing 
productive  schools,  presents  a comprehensive  view  of  the 
central  job  tasks  of  the  principal  for  stretching  the 
school's  capacity  to  influence  achievement  norms.  Changing 
the  school's  work  norms  requires  the  interrelationship  of 
four  job  task  clusters:  organization  planning,  staff 

management,  program  development,  and  productivity  assessment. 
Within  these  clusters  fall  the  following  10  job  competencies: 
school-wide  goal  setting,  work  group  performance,  individual 
staff  performance,  staff  development,  clinical  supervision, 
work  group  development,  quality  control,  instructional 
program  development,  resources  development,  and  evaluations. 
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The  second  concept,  a competency  development  model  within  the 
context  of  a school  district,  provides  a way  of  "thinking 
about"  managing  the  competency  development  process  of 
principals.  It  identifies  the  context  for  principal  skill 
development  (school  district  expectations  and  follow-up 
coaching)  and  the  process  of  competency  development  in  a 
workshop  setting.  Six  steps  (readiness,  concepts, 
demonstration,  practice,  feedback/reinforcement,  and 
transfer)  provide  a structure  for  the  successful  planning  and 
management  of  the  competency  development  process.  Principals 
participating  in  the  Managing  Productive  Schools  Training 
Model,  developed  by  the  Pasco  County  (Florida)  School 
District,  reported  that  the  peer  coaching  dimension  was 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  all  in  helping  them  to  develop 
new  levels  of  competence  (Snyder,  1986) . 

In  "Preparing  Principals  to  Manage  Productive  Schools: 

A Neglected  Dimension  of  Teacher  Education,"  Snyder  (1984) 
presented  10  newly  defined  Competencies  in  which  principals 
must  be  trained  if  they  are  to  manage  productive  schools. 

The  competencies  are  in  the  areas  of  school-wide  goal 
setting,  work  group  performance,  individual  staff 
performance,  staff  development,  clinical  supervision,  work 
group  development,  quality  control,  instructional  program, 
resources  development  and  assessment  of  achievement  (Snyder, 
1984)  . 
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Matching  Florida  Principal  Competencies  and 
the  Educational  Leadership  Competencies 

The  creation  of  the  Florida  Council  on  Educational 
Management  (FCEM)  in  1980  by  the  Florida  Legislature  has  had 
and  will  continue  to  have  an  impact  on  the  management  of  the 
Florida's  public  school  system. 

The  purpose  of  the  Council  was  to  make  recommendations 
and  implement  programs  that  would  improve  the  management  of 
Florida  public  schools.  Significant  among  their  initial 
actions  were  the  identification  of  competencies  that 
characterize  successful  school  administrators  and  the 
implementation  of  the  Florida  Educational  Leadership 
Examination  (FELE)  to  certify  school  managers.  Since  the 
actions  of  the  FCEM  have  a major  influence  on  university 
curricula  and  the  selection  of  future  school  managers,  FCEM 
is  likely  to  influence  the  future  performance  of  Florida's 
public  schools. 

The  FCEM  identified  six  clusters  of  19  management 
competencies  to  guide  school  leaders.  In  the  process  of 
developing  the  FELE  specifications  for  the  preparation  of 
future  principals,  a second  set  of  school  management 
competencies  was  developed.  It  was  the  intent  of  the  FCEM 
that  the  competencies  for  the  FELE  would  include  and  expand 
on  the  original  19  competencies  identified  by  the  Council. 

If  this  were  not  done,  the  university  curriculum  designers 
and  educators  seeking  certification  would  be  faced  with  mixed 
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signals:  to  satisfy  two  sets  of  competencies  (those 

developed  by  the  FCEM  and  those  developed  by  the  FELE) . 

When  the  FCEM  was  first  established,  the  following 
characteristics  were  identified  as  common  to  schools  with  a 
history  of  high  student  performance  (FCEM,  1984-85) . 

1.  The  principal  is  the  instructional  leader  of  the 
school . 

2.  Teachers  have  high  expectations  for  students. 

3.  Instruction  is  directly  related  to  student  learning. 

4.  Teachers  are  competent. 

5.  Resources  are  focused  on  instructional  goals  and 
student  achievement. 

6.  Parents  support  the  academic  program  of  the  school 
The  FCEM  then  sponsored  several  research  projects  intended  to 
identify  those  competencies  of  principals  judged  to  be 
necessary  for  developing  high  performing  schools.  The 
resulting  competencies  were  divided  into  those  basic  to  all 
successful  principals  and  those  characteristics  of  high- 
performing  principals  (Croghan,  Lake,  & Schroder,  1983). 

In  1986,  the  Legislature  enacted  Rule  6A-4.082,  which 
required  a comprehensive  examination  for  entry-level 
certification  of  public  school  administrators.  The  newly 
formed  Florida  Association  of  Professors  of  Educational 
Administration  ( FAPEA)  was  asked  to  develop  a set  of 
competencies  and  skills  to  be  assessed  by  such  an  examination 
(Wilburn,  1985).  A challenge  existed.  The  FCEM  basic  and 
high-performing  principal  competencies  that  defined  school 
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leaders  in  performance  terms  were  difficult  to  measure 
directly  with  a paper  and  pencil  test.  They  did  not  address 
the  knowledge  base  that  underpinned  successful  educational 
management . 

These  examination  competencies  identified  by  the  FAPEA 
deviated  from  the  basic  and  high-performing  competencies  to 
some  extent;  they  were  knowledge-based  and  stated  in 
measurable  terms.  The  FAPEA  identified  eight  competency 
domains  that  defined  the  foundation  upon  which  the  behaviors 
in  the  FCEM  competencies  could  be  formed  and  consisted  of  the 
traditional  fields  of  management,  leadership,  personnel 
administration,  communications,  curriculum,  school  finance, 
school  law,  and  technology.  Six  clusters  included  Purpose 
and  Direction  Competencies;  Cognitive  Competencies;  Consensus 
Management  Competencies;  Quality  Enhancement  Competencies; 
Organization  Competencies;  and  Communication  Competencies . 

The  FELE  summary  areas  of  management,  leadership,  and 
communications  contain  those  competencies  that  substantially 
parallel  those  identified  by  the  FCEM  as  basic  and  high- 
performing  principals'  competencies.  Additionally,  FELE  goes 
beyond  the  FCEM  competencies  by  attempting  to  assess  the 
broader  knowledge  bases  of  personnel  administration, 
curriculum,  finance,  law,  and  technology.  To  the  degree  that 
it  measures  what  it  purports  to  measure,  FELE  seems  to 
accomplish  both  its  and  FCEM's  purpose  in  certifying  future 
and  practicing  principals. 
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The  certification  examination,  FELE,  will  particularly 
influence  the  knowledge  base  of  those  seeking  to  enter  a 
career  as  a school  leader  in  Florida.  The  FELE  test  has 
already  altered  the  educational  leadership  curricula  of 
Florida's  universities.  It  is  important  that  school  leaders 
become  aware  of  the  compatibility  of  the  two  sets  of  school 
management  competencies  (FCEM  and  FAPEL)  and  the  accompanying 
two  levels  of  principal  certification. 


CHAPTER  3 

METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 


This  chapter  includes  a description  of  the  methods  and 
procedures  used  to  examine  change  in  the  competencies  used  in 
a Florida  school  district’s  program  for  preparing  new 
principals.  The  analysis  focused  on  measuring  the  change  in 
the  19  Florida  Principal  Competencies  over  the  5-year  period, 
1988-1992,  a time  of  extensive  educational  reform. 
Consistencies,  similarities,  and  differences  among  the  mean 
scores  on  each  of  the  19  Florida  Principal  Competencies  were 
examined  as  measured  on  a post-professional  competency  self- 
assessment  instrument.  The  results  of  the  study  were  used  to 
formulate  recommendations  for  changes  in  the  new  principal 
preparation  program.  The  selected  participants  were  all  K-12 
administrators  who  had  completed  the  intern  principal  program 
in  the  designated  school  district  and  entered  the  program 
between  1986  and  1990.  The  data  were  collected  using  a 
professional  competency  self-assessment  instrument 
administered  in  June  1992. 

Subjects 

The  subjects  chosen  for  this  study  consisted  of  67 
intern  principals  in  the  designated  public  school  district 
representing  elementary,  secondary,  and  exceptional  education 
schools.  These  subjects  entered  the  district's  Intern 
Principal  Training  Program  between  1986  and  1990.  Each 
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intern  principal  was  selected  by  the  superintendent  and  met 
the  following  requirements:  Each  intern  had  to  possess  an 

Administration  and  Supervision  Certification  or  Educational 
Leadership  Certification  (Level  I),  each  intern  had  to  have 
3 years  of  teaching  experience,  and  each  intern  must  have  had 
a position  as  assistant  principal  or  dean.  The  subjects  for 
the  study  were  classified  according  to  the  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  completion  of  the  program.  Intern  principals 
who  participated  in  the  study  were  0 years,  1 year,  2 years, 

3 years,  and  4 years  out  of  the  program.  Each  subject  agreed 
to  participate  in  the  study  and  was  sent  the  professional 
competency  self-assessment  instrument  to  complete  in  June 
1992.  Sixty-four  of  the  intern  principals  were  surveyed. 
Seven  of  the  64  intern  principals  were  subsequently 
interviewed  by  the  researcher  using  a structured  interview 
protocol . 

Survey  Instrument 

The  survey  instrument  used  for  the  collection  of  data 
was  a post-professional  competency  self-assessment 
instrument.  This  instrument  was  developed  by  the  Management 
Training  Institute  based  on  the  research  on  the  19  Florida 
Principal  Competencies  directed  by  the  Florida  Council  on 
Educational  Management  and  validated  through  adjudication  by 
a panel  of  educators  who  were  experts  on  the  19  Florida 
Principal  Competencies.  The  questions  on  the  post- 
professional competency  self-assessment  instrument  were 
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derived  from  the  19  Florida  Principal  Competencies,  as  well 
as  the  related  indicators  and  descriptors  (see  Appendix  B) . 

The  content  of  the  assessment  instrument  was  determined 
by  delineating  the  objectives  for  the  instrument.  Key 
variables  were  identified.  A response  format  was  determined. 
The  survey  instrument  contains  19  sections.  Each  section 
contains  three  to  six  questions  relating  to  each  competency 
area.  The  competencies  include  proactive  orientation, 
decisiveness,  commitment  to  school  mission,  interpersonal 
search,  information  search,  concept  formation,  conceptual 
flexibility,  managing  interaction,  persuasiveness,  concern 
for  image,  tactical  adaptability,  achievement  motivation, 
management  control,  developmental  orientation,  organizational 
ability,  delegation,  self  presentation,  written 
communication,  and  organizational  sensitivity. 

After  each  of  the  items  (questions) , a four-point  scale 
is  provided  with  the  following  responses:  Almost  Always  (4), 

Somewhat  or  Sometimes  (3),  Occasionally  (2),  or  Rarely  or 
Never  (1) . For  this  study,  each  respondent  was  asked  to 
check  the  response  that  best  described  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  the  question.  Numerical  weightings  were 
assigned  to  the  options  with  the  highest  number  (4) 
reflecting  Almost  Always  and  the  lowest  number  (1)  reflecting 
Rarely  or  Never.  Mean  aggregate  scores  were  computed  for 
each  of  the  19  identified  competency  areas. 
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Survey  Data 

A post-professional  competency  self-assessment 
instrument  (see  Appendix  A)  and  a cover  letter  (see  Appendix 
C)  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  survey  were  mailed  to  64 
participants  in  the  intern  principal  program.  Upon  receipt 
of  the  completed  surveys,  the  researcher  analyzed  the 
collected  raw  data  resulting  from  the  study  during  the  fall 
of  1992. 

Responses  were  recorded  and  the  data  were  analyzed  using 
SAS  Release  6.07.  Descriptive  statistics  including  frequency 
distributions,  means,  and  standard  deviations  were  computed 
for  each  survey  item.  Independent  factors  used  in  clarifying 
all  respondents  were  the  number  of  years  out  of  the  program 
and  the  dependent  variables  were  the  mean  aggregate  scores 
for  each  individual  on  the  19  principal  competencies.  Given 
the  nature  of  this  research  project  and  the  question  being 
researched,  it  was  determined  to  address  the  19  competency 
areas  independently.  No  attempt  was  made  to  investigate 
interaction  among  the  different  independent,  factors. 

HOI  There  is  no  significant  relationship  among  the  mean 

scores  for  Competency  #1,  Proactive  Orientation,  over 
the  period  of  time  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years, 
and  4 years  after  completing  the  internship  program. 

H02  There  is  no  significant  relationship  among  the  mean 

scores  on  Competency  #2,  Decisiveness,  over  the  period 
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of  time  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years,  and  4 years 
after  completing  the  internship  program. 

H03  There  is  no  significant  relationship  among  the  mean 

scores  on  Competency  #3,  Commitment  to  School  Mission, 
over  the  period  of  time  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 
years,  and  4 years  after  completing  the  internship 
program. 

H04  There  is  no  significant  relationship  among  the  mean 

scores  on  Competency  #4,  Interpersonal  Search,  over  the 
period  of  time  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years,  and  4 
years  after  completing  the  internship  program. 

H05  There  is  no  significant  relationship  among  the  mean 

scores  on  Competency  #5,  Information  Search,  over  the 
period  of  time  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years,  and  4 
years  after  completing  the  internship  program. 

HO 6 There  is  no  significant  relationship  among  the  mean 
scores  on  Competency  #6,  Concept  Formation,  over  the 
period  of  time  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years,  and  4 
years  after  completing  the  internship  program. 

HO 7 There  is  no  significant  relationship  among  the  mean 

scores  on  Competency  #7,  Conceptual  Flexibility^  over 
the  period  of  time  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years, 
and  4 years  after  completing  the  internship  program. 

H08  There  is  no  significant  relationship  among  the  mean 

scores  on  Competency  #8,  Managing  Interaction,  over  the 
period  of  time  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years,  and  4 
years  after  completing  the  internship  program. 
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H09  There  is  no  significant  relationship  among  the  mean 

scores  on  Competency  #9,  Persuasiveness,  over  the  period 
of  time  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years,  and  4 years 
after  completing  the  internship  program. 

HO10  There  is  no  significant  relationship  among  the  mean 

scores  on  Competency  #10,  Concern  for  Image,  over  the 
period  of  time  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years,  and  4 
years  after  completing  the  internship  program. 

HOll  There  is  no  significant  relationship  among  the  mean 

scores  on  Competency  #11,  Tactical  Adaptability,  over 
the  period  of  time  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years, 
and  4 years  after  completing  the  internship  program. 

H012  There  is  no  significant  relationship  among  the  mean 

scores  on  Competency  #12,  Achievement  Motivation,  over 
the  period  of  time  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years, 
and  4 years  after  completing  the  internship  program. 

HOI 3 There  is  no  significant  relationship  among  the  mean 

scores  on  Competency  #13,  Management  Control,  over  the 
period  of  time  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years,  and  4 
years  after  completing  the  internship  program. 

H014  There  is  no  significant  relationship  among  the  mean 
scores  on  Competency  #14,  Developmental  Orientation, 
over  the  period  of  time  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 
years,  and  4 years  after  completing  the  internship 
program. 

H015  There  is  no  significant  relationship  among  the  mean 

scores  on  Competency  #15,  Organizational  Ability,  over 
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the  period  of  time  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years, 
and  4 years  after  completing  the  internship  program. 

HOI 6 There  is  no  significant  relationship  among  the  mean 

scores  on  Competency  #16,  Delegation,  over  the  period  of 
time  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years,  and  4 years 
after  completing  the  internship  program. 

H017  There  is  no  significant  relationship  among  the  mean 

scores  on  Competency  #17,  Self  Presentation,  over  the 
period  of  time  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years,  and  4 
years  after  completing  the  internship  program. 

H018  There  is  no  significant  relationship  among  the  mean 

scores  on  Competency  #18,  Written  Communication,  over 
the  period  of  time  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years, 
and  4 years  after  completing  che  internship  program. 

H019  There  is  no  significant  relationship  among  the  mean 
scores  on  Competency  #19,  Organizational  Sensitivity, 
over  the  period  of  time  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 
years,  and  4 years  after  completing  the  internship 
program. 

Simple  linear  regression  was  conducted  to  test  the  null 
hypotheses  for  each  of  the  post-professional  competency  self- 
assessment  scores  over  time.  Regression  is  a statistical 
procedure  for  indicating  the  degree  of  relationship  between 
one  dependent  variable  and  two  or  more  independent  factors. 
Through  simple  regression  the  correlation  coefficient  is 
determined  through  which  the  strength  and  direction  of 
association  between  variables  is  indicated.  The  correlation 
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coefficient  squared  is  the  coefficient  of  determination 
(R-square)  which  indicates  the  proportion  of  the  variability 
of  the  dependent  variable  explained  by  the  variability  of  the 
independent  factor(s).  For  this  study,  the  coefficient  of 
determination  was  used  to  estimate  the  proportion  of 
variability  for  the  outcome  score  for  each  competency 
explained  by  the  number  of  years  out  of  the  program.  It 
indicated  the  strength  of  association  between  years  and 
outcome  scores.  The  F statistic  associated  with  R-square  was 
used  to  indicate  a significance  of  the  variability  in  the 
outcome  scores  for  each  competency  as  explained  by  years  out 
of  the  program.  The  .05  level  of  significance  was  used. 

An  analysis  was  conducted  to  answer  the  following 
research  question:  Is  there  a significant  relationship  among 

the  mean  scores  for  each  competency  on  a post-professional 
competency  self-assessment  instrument  for  intern  principals 
analyzed  by  the  number  of  years  after  completing  the  program? 
There  were  19  null  hypotheses  developed,  one  for  each 
competency.  Each  of  the  competency  areas  was  analyzed  to 
determine  the  differences  among  professional  competency  self- 
assessment  ratings  for  individuals  0 years,  1 year,  2 years, 

3 years,  and  4 years  after  completing  the  program. 

Interview  Data 

Following  the  analysis  of  the  quantitative  data, 
qualitative  data  were  gathered  and  analyzed  to  examine 
consistencies,  similarities,  and  differences  among  the 
participants  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years,  and  4 years 
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out  of  the  program.  Qualitative  research  normally  looks  for 
patterns  of  interrelationship  between  many  categories  rather 
than  the  sharply  delineated  relationship  between  a limited 
set  of  them.  Qualitative  data  can  illuminate  what  is 
happening  in  the  quantitative  finding,  and  the  quantitative 
data  can  demonstrate  the  scope  and  distribution  of  the 
qualitative  finding  (McCracken,  1989). 

A structured  interview  technique  was  used  in  gathering 
qualitative  data.  Four  elementary  and  three  secondary 
administrators  were  selected  for  interviews  on  a stratified 
random  basis.  Content  of  the  interview  questions  was 
determined  by  identifying  key  areas  emerging  from  the 
analysis  of  the  survey  data.  A limited  response  format  was 
used.  The  protocol  was  written,  refined,  and  revised.  Each 
respondent  was  asked  to  check  for  bias  in  the  procedures  and 
the  questions.  A panel  of  educators  from  the  school  district 
and  a local  university  adjudicated  questions  for  clarity  and 
content.  The  interview  consisted  of  eleven  questions  (see 
Appendix  D) . 

Interview  schedules  were  determined  in  advance  and  each 
administrator  was  interviewed  separately.  The  same  set  of 
questions  were  used  for  each  interview.  During  the 
interview,  the  researcher  listened  for  comments  supporting 
and  not  supporting  the  analysis  of  the  quantitative  data. 
Comments  were  documented  and  recorded.  A verbatim  transcript 
of  the  interview  was  created.  A five-stage  process  was  used 
to  analyze  the  data  to  create  a condition  of  qualitative 
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reliability  check  (McCracken,  1989) . First,  each  utterance 
in  the  interview  transcript  was  treated  individually  in  order 
to  create  an  observation.  Secondly,  the  observations  were 
developed  by  themselves,  according  to  evidence  in  the 
transcript  and  according  to  previous  literature.  Third,  the 
observations  were  examined  in  relation  to  other  observations. 
Fourth,  a field  of  patterns  and  themes  were  determined. 

Fifth,  the  patterns  and  themes  of  each  interview  were 
interconnected.  The  researcher  integrated  the  results  of  the 
independent  qualitative  and  quantitative  data.  Integration 
was  used  to  examine  the  consistencies,  similarities,  and 
differences  among  the  quantitative  data. 


CHAPTER  4 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA  AND  FINDINGS 

Chapter  4 includes  the  analysis  of  data  collected 
concerning  the  19  Florida  Principal  Competencies.  It  is 
divided  into  two  sections:  (a)  an  analysis  of  the  data 

compiled  from  the  intern  principal  responses  on  the 
professional  competency  self-assessment  instrument  and  (b)  an 
analysis  of  responses  collected  during  interviews  with 
representative  intern  principals  identified  on  the  basis  of  a 
stratified  random  sample. 

The  purpose  and  rationale  of  this  study  was  to  examine 
change  in  the  competencies  used  in  a Florida  school 
district's  program  for  preparing  new  principals.  The 
analysis  focused  on  measuring  the  change  in  the  19  Florida 
Principal  Competencies  over  the  5-year  period,  1988-1992. 

This  program  provided  guidelines  for  the  training  designed  to 
develop  competent  principals  who  influence  the  improvement  of 
education  through  excellence  in  performance.  The  19  Florida 
Principal  Competencies  were  proactive  orientation, 
decisiveness,  commitment  to  school  mission,  interpersonal 
search,  information  search,  concept  formation,  conceptual 
flexibility,  managing  interaction,  persuasiveness,  concern 
for  image,  tactical  adaptability,  achievement  motivation, 
management  control,  developmental  orientation,  organizational 
ability,  delegation,  self-presentation,  written 
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communication,  and  organizational  sensitivity.  The  study 
included  participants  who  were  0 years,  1 year,  2 years, 

3 years,  and  4 years  out  of  the  program.  The  participants 
surveyed  included  elementary,  secondary,  and  exceptional 
education  administrators  who  had  completed  the  principal 
preparation  program  in  the  designated  Florida  school 
district.  In  order  to  gather  data,  a post-professional 
competency  self-assessment  instrument  was  administered  to 
each  intern  principal  in  1992.  Responses  to  the  questions 
for  each  competency  were  gathered.  Data  were  analyzed  using 
S.A.S.  Release  6.07.  Frequency  distributions,  means,  and 
standard  deviations  were  computed  and  reported  for  each 
competency  area. 

Responses  on  the  professional  competency  self-assessment 
instrument  were  recorded  using  a four  point  scale.  The 
choices  were  Almost  Always,  Somewhat  or  Sometimes, 
Occasionally,  and  Rarely  or  Never.  Numerical  weightings  were 
assigned  to  the  options  with  the  highest  number  (4) 
reflecting  Almost  Always  demonstration  of  the  competency  and 
the  lowest  number  (1)  reflecting  Rarely  or  Never 
demonstration  of  the  competency.  Simple  linear  regression 
was  used  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  association  between 
the  independent  factors  and  each  of  the  19  dependent 
variables.  The  independent  factors  were  0 years,  1 year, 

2 years,  3 years  and  4 years  elapsed  after  completing  the 
internship  program.  The  dependent  variables  were  test  scores 
(1-4)  for  each  competency  on  the  professional  competency 
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self-assessment  instrument  which  measured  the  19  Florida 
Principal  Competencies. 

Description  of  the  Respondents 

The  survey  instrument  was  mailed  to  64  of  the  67 
participants  who  entered  the  internship  program  1986-1990. 

Of  the  original  67,  it  was  determined  that  one  had  left 
education,  one  was  transferred  to  a district  level  position, 
and  one  was  deceased.  Of  the  64  participants  contacted,  35 
were  administrators  at  the  elementary  level,  28  at  the 
secondary  level,  and  one  was  in  exceptional  education. 
Fifty-seven  intern  principals  representing  89.1%  of  the  64 
participants  responded  by  returning  a completed  professional 
competency  self-assessment  instrument.  Thirty-one  elementary 
administrators  represented  88.6%  of  the  elementary  school 
level  participants  who  were  contacted.  Twenty-eight 
secondary  administrators  represented  89.3%  of  the  secondary 
level  participants  who  were  contacted.  One  exceptional 
education  administrator  represented  100.0%  of  the  exceptional 
education  program  participants  who  were  contacted.  The 
percentage  of  professional  competency  self-assessment 
instruments  returned  by  level  of  school  is  described  in 
Table  2 . 

Table  3 includes  the  frequency  (N)  and  the  percent  (%) 
of  returns  by  demographic  characteristics.  Included  in  the 
sample  were  elementary,  secondary,  and  exceptional  education 


administrators . 


Table  2 

Responses  bv  Level  of  School 
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Level  of  School 

Contacted 
(N) 

Returned 

(N) 

Percent 

(%) 

Elementary 

35 

31 

88.6 

Secondary 

28 

25 

89.3 

Exceptional  Education 

1 

1 

100.0 

Total 

64 

57 

89.1 

Table  3 

Demographic  Characteristics 

Returned 

Group (_NJ £%1 


Elementary 

31 

54.4 

Secondary 

25 

43 .8 

Exceptional  Education 

1 

1.8 

Total: 

57 

100.0 

Gender 

Males 

28 

49.1 

Females 

29 

50.9 

Total: 

57 

100.0 

Ethnic  Group 

European  American 

51 

89.4 

African  American 

4 

7.0 

Hispanic  American 

1 

1.8 

Asian  American 

1 

1.8 

Total : 

57 

100.0 

Age  (In  Years  - 6/92) 

31  - 35 

1 

1.8 

36  - 40 

10 

17.5 

41  - 45 

13 

22.8 

46  - 50 

22 

38.6 

51  - 55 

9 

15.8 

56  - 60 

2 

3.5 

Total : 

57 

100.0 

Years  Experience  (admin.) 

0-5 

11 

19.3 

6-10 

28 

49 . 1 

11  - 15 

12 

21.1 

16  - 20 

2 

3.5 

21  - 25 

4 

7.0 

Total : 

57 

100.0 
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Of  the  57  participants  returning  professional  competency 
self-assessment  instruments,  31  participants  representing 
54.4%  of  total  respondents  were  administrators  at  the 
elementary  level,  25  participants  representing  43.8%  of  total 
respondents  were  administrators  at  the  secondary  level,  and 
one  participant  or  1.8%  of  total  respondents  was  an 
administrator  in  exceptional  education.  When  grouped  by 
gender,  28  respondents  or  49.1%  were  males  and  29 
respondents  or  50.9%  were  females.  Major  ethnic  groups  were 
represented.  Fifty-one  participants  or  89.4%  were  European 
Americans;  4 participants  or  7.0%  were  African  Americans;  one 
participant  or  1.8%  was  Hispanic  American;  and  one 
participant  or  1.8%  was  Asian  American.  Age  groupings 
indicated  one  respondent  or  1.8%  was  in  the  31-35  years  age 
bracket;  10  respondents  or  17.5%  were  in  the  36-40  years  age 

bracket;  13  respondents  or  22.8%  were  in  the  41-45  years  age 

bracket;  22  respondents  or  38.6%  were  in  the  46-50  years  age 

bracket;  nine  respondents  or  15.8%  were  in  the  51-55  years 
age  bracket;  and  two  respondents  or  3.5%  were  in  the  56-60 
years  age  bracket.  Years  of  experience  as  an  administrator 
were  surveyed  using  5-year  increments.  Eleven  administrators 
or  19.3%  had  0-5  years  experience;  28  administrators  or  49.1% 
had  6-10  years  experience;  12  administrators  or  21.1%  had 
11-15  years  experience;  two  administrators  or  3.5%  had  16-20 
years  experience;  and  four  administrators  or  7.0%  had  21-25 


years  experience. 
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In  summary , the  participants  were  54.4%  elementary 
level,  43.8%  secondary  level,  and  1.8%  exceptional  education. 
Both  sexes  were  represented  equally.  European  Americans 
constituted  89.4%  of  the  participants  with  minority  members 
(African  Americans,  Hispanic  Americans,  and  Asian  Americans) 
representing  10.6%  of  the  total  respondents.  The  predominant 
age  group  was  46-50  years  at  38.6%,  followed  by  41-45  years 
at  22.8%,  36-40  years  at  17.5%,  and  51-55  years  at  15.8%  with 
56-60  years  and  31-35  years  being  the  lowest  groups.  Close 
to  half  or  49.1%  of  the  intern  principals  had  6-10  years 
experience  as  administrators.  The  next  largest  group  was 
21.1%  for  11-15  years  experience  and  19.3%  for  0-5  years 
experience.  The  lowest  percent  was  3.5%  for  the  group  with 
16-20  years  of  experience. 

The  participants  entered  the  intern  principal  program 
beginning  in  1986  and  ending  in  1990.  Seventeen  participants 
who  entered  the  program  in  1986  represented  the  largest 
percentage  or  29.8%  of  the  total  number  of  intern  principals 
responding.  The  next  largest  group  responding  entered  the 
program  in  1989.  They  represented  21.1%  of  the  total 
respondents  followed  by  1988  and  1990  participants 
representing  17.5%  each.  The  lowest  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  participants  responding  began  the  program  in  1988 
and  represented  14.1%  of  the  total  number  of  intern 
principals  who  entered  the  program  1986-1990.  Based  on  the 
year  entered  the  program,  the  number  (N)  and  percent  (%)  of 
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respondents  who 

returned  the  professional 

self-assessment 

instrument  are 

summarized  in  Table  4. 

Table  4 

Returns  bv  Year 

Entered  Program/ Years  Out 

of  the 

Proorem 

Year  Entered 

Years  Out 

Returned 

Program 

of  Program 

(N) 

(%) 

1990 

0 

10 

17 . 5 

1989 

1 

12 

21.1 

1988 

2 

8 

14.1 

1987 

3 

10 

17.5 

1986 

4 

17 

29.8 

Total : 

57 

100.0 

Analysis  of  Survey  Responses 
The  competency  number,  number  of  respondents  (N) , 
overall  mean,  standard  deviation,  and  standard  error  for  each 
score  on  the  competency  measured  on  the  professional 
competency  self-assessment  instrument  are  reported  in  Table 
5.  Each  score  represents  the  average  rating  given  by  the 
participant  for  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  competency 
number  on  the  professional  competency  self-assessment 
instrument.  The  competency  with  the  highest  overall  mean 
score  was  Competency  #19,  Organizational  Sensitivity 
(3?  = 3.84).  The  competency  with  the  lowest  overall  mean 
score  was  Competency  #4,  Interpersonal  Search  (x  = 3.51). 

The  difference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  overall 
mean  scores  was  0.33.  The  standard  deviation  was  highest 
(0.39)  for  Competencies  #4  and  #7  (Interpersonal  Search  and 
Conceptual  Flexibility)  and  lowest  (0.21)  for  Competency  #19 
(Organizational  Sensitivity) . 


Table  5 

Descriptive  Statistics 
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Competency 

Overall 

Standard 

Standard 

Number 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

Error 

1 

57 

3.68 

0.31 

0.04 

2 

57 

3.74 

0.32 

0.04 

3 

57 

3.79 

0.31 

0.04 

4 

57 

3 . 51 

0.39 

0.05 

5 

57 

3.80 

0.28 

0.04 

6 

57 

3.71 

0.33 

0.04 

7 

57 

3.70 

0.39 

0.05 

8 

57 

3.74 

0.29 

0.04 

9 

57 

3.77 

0.33 

0.04 

10 

57 

3.76 

0.27 

0.04 

11 

57 

3.72 

O’.  37 

0.05 

12 

57 

3.66 

0.36 

0.05 

13 

57 

3.63 

0.37 

0.05 

14 

57 

3 . 64 

0.35 

0.05 

15 

57 

3.72 

0.36 

0.05 

16 

57 

3.73 

0.31 

0.04 

17 

57 

3 . 62 

0.32 

0.04 

18 

57 

3.82 

0.34 

0.04 

19 

57 

3.84 

0.21 

0.03 

For  discussion  purposes. 

the  competencies 

' mean  scores 

were  grouped 

as 

follows:  <3. 

80,  3.75-3.79,  3. 

70-3.74, 

3.65-3.69,  3. 

60- 

-3.64, 

>3.59. 

The  competencies 

in  each  group 

are  reported 

in 

Table 

6.  Those  competencies  with  an  overall 

mean  score  >3 

.80  were 

Competencies  #19,  #18,  and  #5 

(Organizational 

Sensitivity, 

Written  Communication,  and 

Information  Search) . 

Those  competencies  with  < 

overall  mean 

scores  3.75-3 

.79 

i were 

Competencies  #3,  #9,  and 

#10 

(Commitment  to  School  Mission,  Persuasiveness,  and  Concern 
for  Image) . Those  competencies  with  overall  mean  scores 
3.70-3.74  were  Competencies  #8,  #2,  #16,  #11,  #15,  #6,  and  #7 
(Managing  Interaction,  Decisiveness,  Delegation,  Tactical 
Adaptability,  Concept  Formation,  and  Conceptual  Flexibility). 
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Those  competencies  with  overall  mean  scones  3.65-3.69  were 
Competencies  #1  and  #12  (Proactive  Orientation  and 
Achievement  Motivation) . Those  competencies  with  overall 
mean  scores  3.60-3.64  were  Competencies  #14,  #13,  and  #17 
(Developmental  Orientation,  Management  Control,  and  Self 
Presentation) . The  competency  with  the  lowest  overall  mean 
score  of  3.51  was  Competency  #4  (Interpersonal  Search). 


Table  6 

Mean  Scores  Ranked  from  Highest  to  Lowest 


Competency 
Number 

Competency 
Area 

Overall 

Mean 

19 

Organizational  Sensitivity 

3.84 

18 

Written  Communication 

3.82 

5 

Information  Search 

3.80 

3 

Commitment  to  School  Mission 

3.79 

9 

Persuasiveness 

3.77 

10 

Concern  for  Image 

3.76 

8 

Managing  Interaction 

3.74 

2 

Decisiveness 

3.74 

16 

Delegation 

3.73 

11 

Tactical  Adaptability 

3.72 

15 

Organizational  Ability 

3.72 

6 

Concept  Formation 

3.71 

7 

Conceptual  Flexibility 

3.70 

1 

Proactive  Orientation 

3.68 

12 

Achievement  Motivation 

3.66 

14 

Developmental  Orientation 

3.64 

13 

Management  Control 

3.63 

17 

Self  Presentation 

3.62 

4 

Interpersonal  Search 

3.51 

In  Table  7,  mean  scores  were  reported  and  grouped  by 
participants,  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years,  and  4 years 
after  completing  the  internship  program.  For  purposes  of 
discussion,  the  groups  will  be  referred  to  as  Group  0,  Group 
1,  Group  2,  Group  3,  and  Group  4.  Group  4 reported  the 
highest  mean  score  of  3.92  for  Competency  #18,  Written 
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Communication,  and  Group  0 reported  the  lowest  mean  score  of 
3.42  for  Competency  #4,  Interpersonal  Search.  When  searching 
for  the  highest  mean  scores  by  group  for  each  competency. 
Group  0 had  none.  Group  1 had  five,  Group  2 had  nine.  Group  3 
had  one,  and  Group  4 had  6.  Group  1 reported  the  highest 
group  scores  for  Competencies  #5,  #6,  #8,  #11,  and  #14 
(Information  Search,  Concept  Formation,  Managing  Interaction, 
Tactical  Adaptability,  and  Developmental  Orientation) . Group 
2 reported  the  highest  group  scores  for  Competencies  #2,  #3, 
#7,  #8,  #9,  #10,  #12,  #17,  #19  (Decisiveness,  Commitment  to 
School  Mission,  Conceptual  Flexibility,  Managing  Interaction, 
Persuasiveness,  Concern  for  Image,  Achievement  Motivation, 
Self  Presentation,  and  Organizational  Sensitivity.  Group  3 
reported  the  highest  group  score  for  Competency  #16 
(Delegation) . Group  4 reported  the  highest  group  scores  for 
Competencies  #1,  #4,  #5,  #13,  #15,  #18  (Proactive 
Orientation,  Interpersonal  Search,  Information  Search, 
Management  Control,  Organizational  Ability,  and  Written 
Communication) . When  searching  for  the  lowest  mean  scores  by 
group  for  each  competency,  Group  0 had  10,  Group  1 had  3, 
Group  2 had  1,  Group  3 had  6,  and  Group  4 had  0.  Group  0 
reported  the  lowest  group  scores  for  Competencies  #2,  #3, 

#4,  #5,  #6,  #7,  #8,  #9,  #10,  and  #16  (Decisiveness, 

Commitment  to  School  Mission,  Interpersonal  Search, 
Information  Search,  Concept  Formation,  Concept  Flexibility, 
Managing  Interaction,  Persuasiveness,  Concern  for  Image,  and 
Delegation) . Group  1 reported  the  lowest  group  scores  for 
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Competencies  #1,  #15,  and  #19  (Proactive  Orientation, 
Organizational  Ability,  and  Organizational  Sensitivity). 

Group  2 reported  the  lowest  group  scores  for  Competency  #18 
(Written  Communication) . Group  3 reported  the  lowest  group 
scores  for  Competencies  #1,  #11,  #12,  #13,  #14,  and  #17 
(Proactive  Orientation,  Tactical  Adaptability,  Achievement 
Motivation,  Management  Control,  Developmental  Orientation, 
and  Self  Presentation) . 

The  mean  scores  ranged  from  the  highest  range,  .38 
(3.54-3.92)  for  Competency  #18,  Written  Communication,  to  the 
lowest  range,  .10  (3.65-3.75)  for  Competency  #6,  Concept 
Formation.  Ranges  of  scores  were  grouped  according  to 
differences  among  scores.  The  range  .05-. 10  included  one 
competency.  Competency  #6  (Concept  Formation) . The  range 
.11-. 15  included  five  competencies,  Competencies  #1,  #9,  #15, 
#17,  and  #19  (Proactive  Orientation,  Persuasiveness, 
Organizational  Ability,  Self  Presentation,  and  Organizational 
Sensitivity).  The  range  .16-. 20  included  three  competencies. 
Competencies  #4,  #5,  and  #14  (Interpersonal  Search, 
Information  Search,  and  Developmental  Organization) . The 
range  .21-. 25  included  five  competencies.  Competencies  #2, 

#3,  #8,  #11,  and  #16  (Decisiveness,  Commitment  to  School 
Mission,  Managing  Interaction,  Tactical  Adaptability,  and 
Delegation).  The  range  .26-. 30  included  three  competencies, 
Competency  #7,  #10,  and  #12  (Conceptual  Flexibility,  Concern 
for  Image,  and  Achievement  Motivation).  The  range  .31-. 35 
included  one  competency,  Competency  #13  (Management  Control) . 
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The  range  .36-. 40  included  one  competency.  Competency  #18 
(Written  Communication)  (see  Table  7) . 


Table  7 

Mean  Scores  Reported  bv  Group 


Competency 
Number 

0 Years 

1 Year 

2 Years 

3 Years 

4 Years 

Rancfp 

1 

3.70 

3.61 

3.73 

3.61 

3.75 

. 14 

2 

3.63 

3.80 

3.87 

3.70 

3.72 

.24 

3 

3.68 

3.81 

3.91 

3.70 

3.82 

.23 

4 

3.42 

3.43 

3.58 

3.44 

3.61 

. 19 

5 

3.70 

3.86 

3.79 

3.73 

3.86 

. 16 

6 

3.65 

3.75 

3.69 

3.68 

3.74 

.10 

7 

3.55 

3.71 

3.81 

3.80 

3.68 

.26 

8 

3.58 

3.79 

3.79 

3.76 

3.77 

.21 

9 

3.70 

3.77 

3.84 

3.73 

3.79 

. 14 

10 

3.61 

3.72 

3.87 

3.76 

3.82 

.26 

11 

3.75 

3.83 

3.66 

3.60 

3.74 

.23 

12 

3.58 

3.75 

3.81 

3.55 

3.63 

.26 

13 

3.70 

3.57 

3.60 

3.44 

3.75 

.31 

14 

3.65 

3 .73 

3.69 

3.53 

3.63 

.20 

15 

3.68 

3.67 

3.68 

3.74 

3.78 

. 11 

16 

3.62 

3.73 

3.73 

3.85 

3.74 

.23 

17 

3.60 

3.57 

3.68 

3.55 

3 . 67 

. 13 

18 

3.80 

3 .83 

3.54 

3.90 

3.92 

.38 

19 

3.88 

3.77 

3.91 

3.80 

3.87 

.14 

Ranking  by  mean  scores  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
for  each  group  of  participants,  0 years,  1 year,  2 years, 

3 years,  and  4 years  after  completing  the  program,  are 
reported  in  Table  8.  As  indicated,  the  highest  ranked 
competency  was  Competency  #19,  Organizational  Sensitivity, 
and  the  lowest  ranked  was  Competency  #4,  interpersonal 
Search.  One  exception  to  note  was  Competency  #18,  Written 
Communication,  which  ranked  third  overall  highest  ranking 
with  a 5.0  average;  however,  it  ranked  first  or  second  in 
four  groups  but  nineteenth  in  Group  2.  Competency  #18  had 
the  highest  score  (3.92)  among  the  groups  and  Competency  #4, 
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Interpersonal  Search,  had  the  lowest  score  (3.42)  among  the 
groups . 


Table  8 

Rank  Order  of  Competencies  bv  Group 


Competency 

Number 

0 Years 

1 Year 

2 Years 

3 Years 

4 Years 

Overall 

Rankina 

19 

1 

7 

1 

3 

2 

2.8 

5 

4 

1 

8 

8 

3 

4.8 

18 

2 

2 

19 

1 

1 

5.0 

3 

8 

4 

1 

10 

4 

5.4 

9 

4 

7 

5 

8 

6 

6.0 

10 

14 

13 

3 

5 

4 

7.8 

2 

12 

5 

3 

10 

14 

8.8 

8 

16 

6 

8 

6 

8 

8.8 

11 

3 

2 

16 

14 

11 

9.2 

16 

13 

11 

10 

2 

11 

9.4 

15 

8 

15 

14 

7 

7 

10.2 

1 

4 

16 

10 

13 

9 

10.4 

7 

18 

14 

6 

3 

15 

11.2 

12 

16 

9 

6 

15 

17 

12.6 

13 

4 

17 

17 

18 

9 

13.0 

6 

10 

9 

12 

12 

11 

13.0 

14 

10 

11 

12 

17 

17 

13.4 

17 

15 

17 

14 

15 

15 

15.2 

4 

19 

19 

18 

18 

19 

18.6 

Simple  linear  regression  was  used  to  test  the  19 
hypotheses.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  reported  in  Table 
9 . The  results  of  the  hypothesis  testing  indicated  no 
significant  relationship  among  the  mean  scores  for  each 
competency  on  a post-professional  competency  instrument  for 
intern  principals  analyzed  by  the  number  of  years  after 
completing  the  program.  The  results  of  this  analysis 
indicated  that  all  19  Florida  Principal  Competencies  were  not 
significantly  associated  with  years  out  of  the  program  and  all 
19  null  hypotheses  failed  to  be  rejected.  Such  a situation 
would  indicate  that  there  was  no  difference  in  mean  scores  for 
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participants  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years,  and  4 years 
after  completing  the  intern  principal  program.  The 
probability  factor  ranged  from  .22  to  .92  except  for 
Competency  #10,  Concern  for  Image  which  was  a 0.06.  All  the 
competencies  had  low  F values  ranging  from  0.01  to  1.56  except 
Competency  #10,  Concern  for  Image  which  was  3.81. 


Table  9 

Results  of  the  Regression  Analysis 


Competency 

Number 

N 

Coefficient 
of  Determination 

F value 

Prob  > F 

1 

57 

0.01 

0.41 

0.52 

2 

57 

0.00 

0.01 

0.92 

3 

57 

0.01 

0.45 

0.51 

4 

57 

0.03 

1.56 

0.22 

5 

57 

0.01 

0.79 

0.38 

6 

57 

0.00 

0.12 

0.74 

7 

57 

0.01 

0.48 

0.49 

8 

57 

0.03 

1.45 

0.23 

9 

57 

0.00 

0.22 

0.64 

10 

57 

0.06 

3.81 

0.06 

11 

57 

0.01 

0.41 

0.52 

12 

57 

0.00 

0.11 

0.74 

13 

57 

0.00 

0.14 

0.71 

14 

57 

0.01 

0.47 

0.50 

15 

57 

0.01 

0.80 

0.37 

16 

57 

0.02 

1.09 

0.30 

17 

57 

0.01 

0.31 

0.58 

18 

57 

0.02 

1.39 

0.24 

19 

57 

0.00 

0.07 

0.79 

Analysis  of  Interview  Data 

Following  the  analysis  of  the  results  compiled  from  the 
professional  competency  self-assessment  instrument,  a 
structured  interview  protocol  was  developed  for  Competency 
#10,  Concern  for  Image,  which  had  a large  F statistic  (3.81) 
relative  to  other  competencies  and  a probability  factor  of 
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.06.  The  null  hypothesis  failed  to  be  rejected  but  given  the 
large  F statistic,  it  was  decided  that  further  investigation 
of  the  relationship  between  Competency  #10,  Concern  for 
Image,  and  the  number  of  years  out  of  the  program  was 
warranted  in  order  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  Type  II 
error.  The  content  of  the  interview  questions  was  determined 
by  identifying  the  key  areas  emerging  from  the  analysis  of 
the  responses  on  the  professional  competency  self-assessment 
instrument.  The  interview  consisted  of  10  specific  questions 
and  one  question  for  comments/suggestions.  Interviews  were 
conducted  individually  and  each  interview  consisted  of  the 
same  set  of  questions.  All  responses  were  recorded  by  the 
researcher  and  examined  for  consistencies,  similarities,  and 
differences  to  the  quantitative  data. 

Four  elementary  and  three  secondary  administrators  were 
selected  and  interviewed  using  a structured  interview 
protocol.  There  were  a total  of  seven  administrators 
interviewed:  two  elementary  females,  two  elementary  males, 

one  secondary  female,  and  two  secondary  males.  One 
elementary  administrator  was  African  American,  three 
elementary  administrators  were  European  American,  and  "the 
three  secondary  administrators  were  European  American.  The 
elementary  administrators  had  4,  6,  6,  and  11  years 
experience  as  administrators  and  the  secondary  had  7,  13,  and 
14  years  experience  as  administrators.  The  ages  for  the 
elementary  administrators  were  33,  43,  43  and  47;  the  ages 
for  the  secondary  administrators  were  40,  47,  and  53.  All 
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the  administrators  were  principals  or  assistant  principals. 
Three  of  the  four  elementary  administrators  were  principals, 
and  one  of  the  secondary  administrator  was  a principal.  The 
remaining  administrators  were  assistant  principals,  one 
elementary  and  two  secondary.  There  was  a minimum  of  one 
representative  from  program  years  1986  through  1990  with  the 
last  group  completing  the  program  in  June  1992.  Table  10 
reports  the  demographic  data  regarding  the  interviewees.  The 
overall  comments  made  for  each  question  during  the  seven 
individual  interviews  are  found  in  Appendix  D. 

Table  10 

Demographic  Data 


Level /School 

Sex 

Race 

Acre 

Years 

Exoerience  (N) 

Year 

Program 

Position 

Elementary 

A 

M 

w 

43 

6 

1987 

P 

Elementary 

B 

F 

w 

47 

6 

1988 

AP 

Elementary 

c 

F 

B 

33 

4 

1989 

P 

Elementary 

D 

M 

W 

43 

11 

1986 

P 

Secondary 

A 

M 

W 

53 

14 

1988 

AP 

Secondary 

B 

M 

W 

40 

7 

1989 

P 

Secondary 

c 

F 

W 

47 

13 

1990 

AP 

Note:  P = Principal;  AP  = Assistant  Principal 

A description  of  Competency  #10,  Concern  for  Image,  its 
major  indicators,  and  interview  questions  are  provided  below: 
(Madden,  N.D. ) . 

Description : Shows  concern  for  the  image  of  the  school  via 

the  impressions  created  by  the  students  and  staff  and  manages 
these  impressions  and  public  information  about  the  school. 

Indicator  10.1  - Ties  image-building  activities  to  the 
school  mission.  Definitions  10.11  - The  school  mission  is  a 
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brief  statement  of  purpose  and/or  direction  which  is  focused, 
public,  and  provides  parameters  for  the  work  of  the  school. 
10.12  - Image-building  activities  are  the  symbols,  slogans, 
and  advertising  techniques  used  to  maintain  or  increase  the 
school's  public  status  or  reputation. 

Indicator  10.2  - Sets  high  expectations  for  self, 
others,  and  the  school.  Definition  10.21  - Sets  high 
expectations  is  the  looking  forward  to  or  anticipating  high 
standards  of  performance. 

Indicator  10.3  - Controls  the  flow  of  negative 
information.  Definition  10.31  - Controlling  negative 
information  flow  is  the  exercise  of  restraint  or  direction 
over  uncharacteristic  or  damaging  information  being 
communicated  about  the  school  and  its  members,  formally  and 
informally . 

Interview  questions  for  Competency  #10,  Concern  for 
Image,  addressed  three  areas:  setting  high  expectations  for 

self,  setting  high  expectations  for  others,  and  developing 
image-building  activities  (symbols,  advertising  techniques) . 
Area  I:  Do  I set  high  expectations  for  myself? 

1.  To  what  degree  do  you  set  high  expectations  for 

yourself? 

2.  Why  did  you  set  high  expectations  for  yourself? 
Did  your  perception  of  high  expectations 

change? 


3. 
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Area  II:  Do  I set  high  expectations  for  others? 

4.  How  important  is  it  to  set  high  expectations 

for  others? 

5.  Why  is  it  important  to  set  high  expectations 

for  others? 

6.  In  what  manner  did  you  set  high  expectations 

for  others? 

Area  III:  Do  I develop  image-building  activities  (symbols, 

slogans,  advertising  techniques)? 

7.  To  what  extent  do  you  develop  image-building 

activities  (slogans,  symbols,  and  advertising 
techniques ) ? 

8.  How  do  you  implement  these  image-building 

activities? 

9.  What  is  your  perception  of  the  relationship 

between  school  mission  and  image-building 
activities? 

General : 

10.  What  is  the  relevancy  of  concern  for  image  to 

your  leadership  role? 

Wrap-Up:  What  comments  or  suggestions  do  you  have  regarding 

concern  for  image  with  respect  to  the  intern  principal 
training  program? 

Summary  of  Interview  Responses 
All  interviewees  stated  that  they  set  high  expectations 
for  themselves,  some  however,  with  qualifications.  Two 
individuals  indicated  high  expectations  could  be  a strength  or 
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a weakness  and  stressed  the  importance  of  being  realistic  All 
directly  or  indirectly  and  at  various  degrees  emphasized  the 
importance  of  personality  or  self  in  the  setting  of  high 
expectations.  Two  alluded  to  the  effect  others  have  on  one's 
expectations  of  self.  One  indicated  he  set  high  expectations 
for  himself  to  a high  degree  on  a daily  basis. 

When  asked  if  their  perceptions  of  high  expectations 
changed  as  a result  of  the  intern  principal  training  program, 
most  of  those  interviewed  believed  that  their  perceptions  did 
not  change  or  changed  very  little.  One  indicated  the 
experiences  in  the  program  strengthened  his  opinion  of  the 
importance  of  setting  high  expectations  for  a school  to  be 
effective,  e.g.,  for  a principal  to  be  "out  in  front  as  opposed 
to  one  of  a group."  All  agreed  that  awareness  of  the  total 
picture  and  exposure  to  the  various  tasks,  positions,  roles, 
and  responsibilities,  reinforced  their  perceptions.  The  issue 
of  personality  or  self  was  emphasized  as  essential  regardless 
of  the  awareness  and  role  models  available.  One  interviewee 
stated  that  his  perceptions  did  not  change  because  of  the 
training  but  rather  in  conjunction  with  the  training,  possibly 
as  a result  of  the  initial  professional  competency--self - 
assessment . 

All  the  interviewees  thought  the  competency  of  setting 
high  expectations  for  others  was  very  important.  One 
explained  that  many  people  see  themselves  and  their  roles  as 
approved  or  disapproved  by  the  principal.  Another  believed 
that  if  you  are  the  leader  and  set  low  expectations,  the 
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organization  will  not  be  a high  performing  organization.  It 
was  also  noted  that  when  the  principal  set  expectations  for 
others,  he/she  tended  to  work  toward  helping  others  reach 
their  expectations.  The  importance  of  working  with  others 
and  knowing  how  others  set  their  expectations  and  "how  they 
operate"  was  an  important  aspect  of  the  program.  All 
indicated  that  the  program  did  not  deal  directly  with  setting 
expectations  for  others.  One  individual  stated  that  the 
training  addressed  dealt  with  leadership  but  not  the 
developmental  role  the  principal  played  in  everyone's 
progress.  In  one  case,  the  interviewee  stated  the  competency 
was  learned  through  prior  experiences. 

All  individuals  noted  a need  for  staff  development  in 
setting  expectations  for  others.  The  activities  included 
consensus  building  and  facilitative  leadership,  as  well  as  peer 
counseling . Other  important  areas  included  communication, 
self-assessment,  role  modeling,  surveys,  workshops, 
conferencing  and  team-building.  The  balance  between 
personality  and  training  was  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  need  for 
listening  skills.  One  individual  stated  that  his  development 
in  this  area  was  by  trial  and  error. 

All  the  individuals  believed  image-building  was  a key 
component  to  the  development  of  the  school.  They  varied  in  the 
degree  to  which  they  implemented  these  activities.  One  talked 
with  students,  met  with  civic  groups,  city  councils  and 
businesses,  as  well  as  parents,  to  change  perceptions.  All 
interviewees  developed  and  implemented  newsletters  and  other 
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school  publications,  maintained  an  open-door  policy,  scheduled 
home  visits  and  receptions,  made  phone  calls  and  personal 
contacts,  utilized  logos,  developed  recognition  programs,  and 
public  relations  programs. 

All  interviewees  believed  the  relationship  between 
mission  and  image-building  activities  to  be  very  important 
"They  go  hand-in-hand. " One  respondent  stated  that  there  was 
a need  for  a higher  priority  to  be  placed  on  this  area  of 
training.  Activities  currently  used  included  public 
relations  campaigns,  staff  development,  faculty  handbooks, 
greater  frequency  of  staff  meetings,  electronic  communication 
systems,  open-door  policy,  printed  materials  including 
newsletters,  publications,  and  posters  in  classrooms, 
discussions  with  students,  teachers,  and  parents,  as  well  as 
the  use  of  brochures,  multi-media  materials,  and  videotapes. 
One  individual  stated  the  program  does  need  to  address  image- 
building  activities  in  a more  direct  and  indepth  manner.  He 
had  to  learn  this  competency  on  his  own  even  though  it  was 
indirectly  addressed  in  some  of  the  leadership  training. 

In  addition,  all  those  interviewed  believed  the  relevancy 
of  concern  for  image  to  the  leadership  role  was  very  important. 
It  set  the  tone  of  the  faculty,  staff,  and  community.  it  was 
deemed  a priority.  One  individual  stated:  "I  want  to  shine 

and  I want  my  school  (students/faculty/staff)  to  shine."  One 
interviewee  commented  that  a building  reflects  its  principal. 
The  concern  for  image  was  an  extremely  important  part  of  the 
administrative  role. 
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Comments  and  suggestions  were  provided  regarding  concern 
for  image  with  respect  to  the  intern  principal  training 
program.  All  interviewees  stated  a need  for  further 
development  of  this  area  of  training.  "We  need  to  place  a 
higher  priority  in  that  area."  One  individual  indicated  he  was 
comfortable  with  the  competency  when  he  entered  the  program  and 
believed  the  workshops  minimally  "touched  on  this  area." 

Another  individual  suggested  the  need  for  more  than  a one  day 
shadowing  of  individuals  competent  in  this  area.  She  wanted 
"to  see  it  and  hear  about  it  on  a long-term  basis."  Training 
needed  to  be  extended  in  this  part  of  the  program.  Most  of  the 
program  included  factual  information  "which  you  can  document." 
Most  of  the  interviewees  indicated  a need  for  more  hands-on, 
concrete,  and  interactive  types  of  activities  for  intern 
principals.  Another  intern  principal  suggested  more  time  for 
sharing  and  allowing  for  discussion  and  involvement,  thus, 
developing  indepth  workshop  opportunities  particularly  during 
the  summertime  when  daily  schedules  were  less  hectic.  Also,  he 
noted  a need  for  more  observations. 

Summary  of  Findings 

The  professional  competency  self-assessment  instrument 
included  information  as  a basis  for  overall  mean  scores,  mean 
scores  for  each  competency  by  group,  and  simple  linear 
regression  analysis.  In  reviewing  overall  mean  scores  for 
all  respondents.  Competency  #19  (Organizational  Sensitivity) 
received  the  highest  mean  score  of  3.84;  Competency  #4 
(Interpersonal  Search)  received  the  lowest  mean  score  of 
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3.51.  The  difference  between  the  mean  scores  was  .33.  All 
competencies  received  high  mean  scores  reflecting  Almost 
Always  or  Somewhat  or  Sometimes.  When  grouped  arbitrarily, 
Competencies  #19,  #18,  and  #5  (Organizational  Sensitivity, 
Written  Communication,  and  Information  Search)  had  overall 
mean  scores  of  <3.80  and  Competency  #4  (Interpersonal  Search) 
had  an  overall  mean  score  of  3.51.  When  analyzed  by  years 
out  of  the  program,  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years,  and  4 
years,  Group  4 reported  the  highest  overall  mean  score  of 
3.92  for  Competency  #18  (Written  Communication)  and  Group  0 
reported  the  lowest  mean  score  of  3.42  for  Competency  #4 
(Interpersonal  Search).  When  analyzing  the  number  of 
competencies  with  the  highest  mean  scores  Group  2 had  nine, 
Competencies  #2,  #3,  #7,  #8,  #9,  #10,  #12,  #17,  and  #19 
(Decisiveness,  Commitment  to  School  Mission,  Conceptual 
Flexibility,  Managing  Interaction,  Persuasiveness,  Concern 
for  Image,  Achievement  Motivation,  and  Self  Presentation) . 
Group  0 had  none.  When  analyzing  the  number  of  competencies 
with  the  lowest  mean  scores.  Group  0 had  10,  Competencies  #2, 
#3,  #4,  #5,  #6,  #7,  #8,  #9,  #10,  and  #16  (Decisiveness, 
Commitment  to  School  Mission,  Interpersonal  Search, 
Information,  Search,  Concept  Formation,  Conceptual 
Flexibility,  Managing  Interaction,  Persuasiveness,  Concern 
for  Image,  and  Delegation.  Group  4 had  none.  The  largest 
range  of  mean  scores  was  .38  for  Competency  #18  (Written 
Communication)  and  the  smallest  range  was  .10  for  Competency 
#6  (Concept  Formation) . Competency  #18  (Written 
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Communication)  ranked  third  overall  mean  score  but  first  or 
second  in  four  groups  but  nineteenth  in  Group  2 . Results  of 
the  linear  regression  indicated  no  significant  relationship 
among  mean  scores  for  each  competency  on  the  professional 
competency  self-assessment  instrument  for  participants  0 
years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years,  and  4 years  elapsed  after 
completing  the  internship  program.  There  was  no  significant 
relationship  among  the  mean  scores  on  a post-professional 
competency  self-assessment  instrument  for  intern  principals 
analyzed  by  the  number  of  years  after  completing  the  program 
and  the  mean  scores  of  each  of  the  competencies;  therefore, 
all  19  null  hypotheses  failed  to  be  rejected.  There  was  no 
difference  in  scores  for  participants.  The  probability 
factor  ranged  from  .22 -.92  except  for  Competency  #10  which 
was  .06.  The  F values  were  relatively  low  (.01-1.56)  except 
for  Competency  #10  (Concern  for  Image)  with  a 3.81. 

To  eliminate  a Type  II  error,  a structured  interview 
protocol  was  administered  to  four  elementary  and  three 
secondary  intern  principals  representing  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  total  intern  principal  participants. 
All  were  European  American  except  for  one  African  American. 
Experience  as  an  administrator  ranged  form  4 years  to  14 
years.  Each  group  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years,  and 
4 years  elapsed  after  completing  the  internship  program  was 
represented.  There  were  four  males  and  three  females, 
Principals  and  Assistant  Principals.  The  results  indicated 
that  all  set  high  expectations  for  themselves.  They  all 
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mentioned  the  importance  of  personality  or  self  in  setting 
high  expectations.  Most  perceived  themselves  as  not  changing 
as  a result  of  the  program.  The  program  did  not  directly 
address  area  of  Concern  for  Image.  All  thought  setting  high 
expectations  for  others  was  very  important.  The  program  did 
not  deal  directly  with  setting  expectations  for  others.  All 
individuals  noted  the  need  for  staff  development  in  setting 
expectations  for  self  and  others.  They  all  believed  image- 
building  to  be  a key  component  of  the  competency  and  that  the 
relationship  between  mission  and  image-building  activities 
were  very  important.  Furthermore,  additional  time,  as  well 
as  identification  and  interaction  with  both  models,  was 
recommended.  The  relevance  of  concern  for  image  to  the 
leadership  role  was  significant  and  more  training  was 
necessary  in  the  area  of  concern  for  image. 

As  a result  of  the  survey  data  analysis,  all  the  null 
hypotheses  failed  to  be  rejected;  however,  Competency  #10, 
Concern  for  Image,  had  a large  F statistic  (3.81)  relative  to 
other  competencies  and  a probability  factor  of  .06  relative 
to  a .05  level  of  significance.  A structured  interview 
protocol  was  developed  to  address  the  possibility  of  a Type 
II  error.  The  results  of  the  interview  analysis  indicated 
Competency  #10  remained  unchanged  and  failed  to  be  rejected. 


CHAPTER  5 

SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summary 

The  Florida  Management  Training  Act  of  1985  (Florida 
Statute  231.087)  addressed  the  issue  of  principal  preparation 
and  training.  its  purpose  was  to  promote  excellence  in 
principals  and  other  school  managers.  As  a result,  the  Human 
Resource  Management  Development  ( HRMD ) Program  was  developed 
to  provide  training  leading  to  certification  as  a school 
principal.  Through  the  training  provided  by  HRMD,  each 
school  district  developed  its  own  beginning  principal 
preparation  program.  As  of  1991,  the  Florida  Council  on 
Education  Management  ( FCEM) , a 17-member  council  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives,  was 
central  to  the  control  of  public  school  management  in 
Florida.  its  duties  were  to  identify  (a)  relevant  management 
competencies  of  school  managers;  (b)  standards  and  procedures 
for  evaluating  manager  performance;  (c)  training  needed  for 
developing  competent  school  managers;  (d)  manager  screening 
and  selection  criteria;  (e)  procedures  for  school  manager 
certification;  and  (f)  procedures  for  compensation  of  school 
managers.  Following  a synthesis  of  FCEM-commissioned 
studies,  a list  of  19  competencies  emerged  and  was  adopted 
(Huff  et  al.,  1982;  Martinko  & Gardner,  1983;  Croghan  et  al, 
1983)  . 
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The  FCEM  next  developed  a five-component  Managerial 
Effectiveness  Plan.  A three-tiered  certification  pilot 
included  educational  leadership  certification  for  all 
managers,  school  principal  certification  for  school  leaders, 
and  professional  school  principal  certification  for 
experienced  school  leaders.  The  program  design  included 
selection  and  training  at  two  levels:  a)  principal  and 

b)  intern/interim  principal.  Learning  experiences  included 
awareness  training,  on-the-job  training,  seminars,  workshops, 
and  other  learning  experiences  based  upon  an  individualized 
professional  development  plan.  Support  systems  included 
supervising  principal,  program  coordinator,  mentor  principal, 
and  area  superintendent,  as  well  as  school  faculty,  other 
principal  candidates/intern  principals,  and  the  Management 
Training  Institute.  One  component  of  this  program  was  a 
professional  competency  self-assessment  that  each 
intern/ interim  principal  completed.  The  information  was  used 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  individual  professional 
development  plans.  These  plans  included  professional 
development  activities  that  provided  opportunities  for  the 
intern/interim  principals  to  demonstrate  behaviors  indicating 
each  of  the  19  Florida  Principal  Competencies. 

The  purpose  and  rationale  of  this  study  was  to  examine 
change  in  the  competencies  used  in  a Florida  school 
district's  program  for  preparing  new  principals.  The 
analysis  focused  on  measuring  the  change  in  the  19  Florida 
Principal  Competencies  over  the  5-year  period,  1988-1992. 
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Consistencies,  similarities,  and  differences  among  the  scores 
on  each  of  the  19  Florida  Principal  Competencies  were 
examined  as  measured  on  a professional  competency  self- 
assessment  instrument.  In  order  to  investigate  these 
factors,  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  methods  were  used. 

Specifically,  the  research  question  to  be  addressed  was 
as  follows:  Is  there  a significant  relationship  among  the 

mean  scores  for  each  competency  on  a post-professional 
competency  self-assessment  instrument  for  intern  principals 
analyzed  by  the  number  of  years  after  completing  the  program? 
After  a review  of  literature  was  completed,  a professional 
competency  self-assessment  instrument  was  acquired.  The 
professional  competency  self-assessment  instrument  contained 
questions  related  to  the  19  Florida  Principal  Competencies. 
This  survey  instrument  was  developed  by  the  Management 
Training  Institute  and  adjudicated  by  a panel  of  educators 
who  were  experts  on  the  19  Florida  Principal  Competencies. 

The  competency  areas  were  proactive  orientation  decisiveness, 
commitment  to  school  mission,  interpersonal  search, 
information  search,  concept  formation,  conceptual 
flexibility,  managing  interaction,  persuasiveness,  concern 
for  image,  tactical  adaptability,  motivation,  management 
control,  developmental  orientation,  organizational  ability, 
delegation,  self -presentation,  written  communication,  and 
organizational  sensitivity.  Each  competency  area  included 
3-6  questions  specifically  related  to  that  area.  After  each 
of  the  items,  a four -point  scale  was  provided  with  the 
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following  responses:  Almost  Always,  Somewhat  or  Sometimes, 

Occasionally,  and  Rarely  or  Never.  Numerical  weightings  were 
assigned  to  the  options  with  the  highest  number  reflecting 
Almost  Always  as  the  response  and  the  lowest  number  with 
Rarely  or  Never  as  the  response. 

The  results  indicated  no  significant  relationship  among 
the  mean  scores  for  each  of  the  19  Florida  Principal 
Competencies  on  a post-professional  competency  self- 
assessment  instrument  for  intern  principals,  over  the  period 
of  time  0 years,  1 year,  2 years,  3 years,  and  4 years  after 
completing  the  internship  program.  All  19  null  hypotheses 
failed  to  be  rejected.  There  was  no  difference  in  mean 
scores  for  participants  over  time  for  each  competency. 

Because  the  probability  factor  for  Competency  #10,  Concern 
for  Image,  was  .06  and  the  F value  of  3.81  was  high  compared 
to  the  relatively  low  F values  of  the  other  competencies, 
further  investigation  of  Competency  #10  was  warranted. 

The  investigation  of  Competency  #10,  Concern  for  Image, 
was  conducted  through  a structured  interview  protocol  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a Type  II  error.  As 
indicated  above,  the  probability  factor  for  Competency  #10, 
Concern  for  Image,  was  .06  and  the  F value  of  3.81  was  high 
compared  to  the  relatively  low  F values  of  the  other 
competencies;  therefore,  the  interview  questions  were 
designed  to  assess  more  detail  of  individual  perceptions 
concerning  the  effect  of  this  competency  over  time.  Through 
the  structured  interview  process  involving  seven  participants 
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selected  on  a stratified  random  basis,  the  major  findings 
regarding  Competency  #10,  Concern  for  Image,  were  the 
following : 

1)  All  participants  set  high  expectations  for 
themselves.  Most,  however,  stated  that  their  perceptions  of 
high  expectations  did  not  change  or  changed  very  little  as  a 
result  of  the  intern  principal  training  program.  All  agreed 
that  the  program  did  not  directly  address  this  area. 

2)  All  thought  setting  expectations  for  others  was 
important.  All  noted  a need  for  staff  development. 

3)  All  participants  believed  that  developing  image- 
building  activities  was  a key  component  to  the  development  of 
the  school  and  an  important  competency.  There  was  variation 
in  the  degree  to  which  they  implemented  these  activities. 

4)  The  relationship  between  mission  and  image-building 
activities  was  very  important,  as  well  as  relevance  of 
concern  for  image  to  leadership  role.  All  indicated, 
however,  that  the  relationship  between  mission  and  image- 
building  activities  "go  hand-in-hand."  The  relevancy  of 
concern  for  image  to  the  leadership  role  was  believed  to  be  a 
priority.  One  participant  stated,  "I  want  to  shine  and  I 
want  my  school  ( students/f aculty/staf f ) to  shine." 

5)  Additional  staff  development  directly  related  to 
concern  for  image  was  recommended.  Suggestions  provided  with 
respect  to  concern  for  image  and  the  intern  principal 
training  program  included  a need  for  further  development  of 
this  competency  through  direct  training.  "Most  information 
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included  factual  information  which  you  can  document."  There 
was  a need  for  more  hands-on,  concrete,  and  interactive  types 
of  activities  for  intern  principals.  Indirect  training  was 
provided  through  leadership  workshops.  The  results  of  the 
interviews  corroborated  the  survey  data  but  did  indicate  a 
weakness  in  the  intern  principal  preparation  program's 
delivery  of  Competency  #10. 

Conclusions 

Over  the  time  period,  1988-1992,  each  of  the  19  Florida 
Principal  Competencies  were  not  significantly  associated  with 
years  out  of  the  program.  No  significant  changes  were  noted 
in  the  19  Florida  Principal  Competencies  in  the  program  for 
preparing  new  principals  in  a large  urban  Florida  school 
district  providing  competency-based  training.  The  program 
met  the  training  needs  for  competency  development  of  the  19 
Florida  Principal  Competencies  at  the  same  levels  of 
demonstration  over  the  period  of  time  0-4  years  out  of  the 
program  as  determined  by  the  intern  principal  ratings. 

Overall  mean  scores,  ranging  from  3.51-3.84,  reflected 
consistency  of  Almost  Always  or  Somewhat  or  Sometimes 
demonstration  of  the  competency  on  a scale  from  1.00-4.00 
over  a 0-4  year  period  of  time.  In  addition,  the 
coefficients  of  determination  0.00-0.60  and  the  probability 
factors  measured  at  the  .05  level  of  significance  indicated 
no  significant  relationship  between  each  of  the  19  competency 
scores  and  years  out  of  the  program.  It  appears  that  each 
individual's  competency  training  program  met  each  intern's 
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individual  needs  in  competency  development.  This  program  was 
based  on  an  individualized  professional  development  plan  for 
each  intern  principal  developed  by  the  individual  intern 
principal  and  his/her  support  team,  which  confirms  the  belief 
that  direct  involvement  by  the  intern  principal  along  with 
the  advisement  of  a professional  support  team  is  important  to 
competency  development  (Aidala,  1982).  Moreover,  the  results 
of  this  research  agree  with  the  premise  that  when  intern 
principals  assumes  major  responsibility  for  competency 
development,  the  intern  takes  ownership  of  the  professional 
development  plan  for  competency  development  (Carmichael, 

1982;  Daresh,  1988f ) . Respondents  in  this  study  indicated 
that  the  success  of  the  competency  training  program  rested 
upon  a)  willingness  of  the  learners  to  be  self-directing  in 
their  learning  and  b)  the  learner's  commitment  to  life-long 
personal  professional  growth  and  development.  These 
conclusions  reaffirm  the  research  of  Boyatzis  (1982)  and 
NASSP  (1985) . One  of  the  factors  which  was  reported  as 
critical  to  the  success  of  the  program  was  the  review  of  the 
professional  development  plan  at  9-week  intervals  at  a 
minimum.  This  allowed  intern  principals  the  flexibility  of 
adapting  their  professional  development  plans  to  meet  their 
individual  needs.  Furthermore,  as  recommended  by  NASSP 
(1985)  and  Earthman  (1990),  the  program  incorporated 
on-the-job  training  including  recognition  and  understanding 
of  the  competency,  self-assessment,  and  feedback  from  others, 
experimentation  and  practice,  and  job  application  with 
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administrative  field  experiences  composing  a significant 
portion  of  the  program  and  critical  to  the  demonstration  of 
the  competencies.  In  addition,  as  Snyder  (1986),  Daresh  and 
Playko  (1990a),  and  Barnett  (1990)  indicated,  this  study 
concluded  that  peer  coaching,  the  mentoring  dimension,  was 
critical  in  helping  the  interns  develop  new  levels  of 
competence.  The  supportive  boss  and  professional  career 
mentors  were  the  most  useful  for  the  structured 
administrative  preparation  program  (Daresh,  1987f ) . The 
comprehensive  training  program  provided  opportunity  for 
demonstration  as  well  as  documentation  of  competency 
attainment  (Boyatzis,  1982;  Husen,1990).  Also,  varied 
activities,  such  as  seminars,  workshops  (minimum  of  10), 
visitations,  shadowing  and  attendance  at  principal  meetings, 
district  meetings,  and  support  meetings,  were  important  in 
providing  a knowledge  base  for  decision-making.  Lastly,  it 
was  noted  that  future  candidates  continue  the  practice  of 
maintaining  a log  of  critical  incidents  for  documentation  of 
activities,  and  that  supervising  principals  trained  in 
competency  assessment  continue  to  evaluate  and  verify  the 
results  of  the  candidates'  activities  and  demonstration  of 
competency  achievement. 

It  can  be  concluded  in  this  study  that  during  the  period 
1988-1992,  the  competencies  were  relevant  to  contemporary 
educational  leadership  in  the  principalship  role.  This 
conclusion  was  supported  by  overall  mean  scores  for  each 
competency  on  the  professional  competency  self-assessment 
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instrument  and  the  structured  interview  protocol  for 
Competency  #10,  Concern  for  Image.  These  competencies  had 
been  thoroughly  researched  in  the  works  of  Huff  et  al . , 

(1982),  Martinko  and  Gardner  (1983),  and  Croghan  et  al., 
(1983),  and  the  practical  application  of  these  competencies 
was  provided  through  field  experiences  to  allow  theory  to  be 
applied  to  firsthand  experiences,  keeping  with  the 
recommendations  of  Daresh  (1986,  1987g) . Among  the  strengths 
of  the  program,  as  indicated  by  several  of  the  respondents, 
was  the  fact  that  intern  principals  saw  the  relevancy  of  the 
competencies  to  real  life  situations.  Interns  were 
developing  and  utilizing  the  skills  and  competencies  for  the 
principalship  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  individuals 
experienced  in  the  field  of  school  administration.  The 
competencies  were  relevant  to  intern  principals  who  utilize 
strategies  for  problem-solving  and  decision-making  for 
specific  activities,  incidents,  or  problems  related  to  their 
specific  situations.  As  Daresh  and  Playko  (1990a)  concluded, 
the  degree  of  preparation  for  principals  provided  the  skills 
and  knowledge  for  success  in  undertaking  the  role  and 
responsibilities  in  today's  principalship.  As  concluded  by 
Winkler  (1990),  Griffin  (1990),  Leithwood  (1987),  Hallinger 
and  Murphy  (1987c),  and  Daresh  and  Playko  (1992),  many  of  the 
competencies  necessary  for  effective  schools  were  related  to 
the  effectiveness  of  principals.  In  addition,  many  of  the 
competencies  emphasized  instructional  leadership  and  the 
important  competencies  of  principalship,  problem-solving,  and 
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staff  development  as  suggested  by  Johnson  and  Snyder  (1990a). 
With  the  advent  of  site-based  management,  restructuring, 
school  improvement,  and  business  partnerships,  the  19  Florida 
Principal  Competencies  became  even  more  relevant  to  being  an 
effective  principal. 

In  responding  to  the  structured  interviews  on  Competency 
#10,  Concern  for  Image,  the  subjects  of  this  study  indicated 
several  areas  for  improvement  resulting  from  the  questions 
related  to  the  indicators  of  this  competency  including  high 
expectations  for  self,  high  expectations  for  others,  and 
development  of  image-building  activities.  These  areas  for 
improvement  included  staff  development  by  providing 
intensive  training  involving  targeted  participants.  As 
described  by  Pellicier  (1984),  additional  workshops, 
seminars,  visitations,  and  more  hands-on  activities  could  be 
provided  to  satisfy  this  deficit.  It  also  was  concluded  that 
a needs  assessment  should  be  conducted  to  determine  the 
training  needs  with  regard  to  this  competency.  Even  though 
the  overall  mean  score  for  this  competency  area  was  3.76  with 
a range  of  3.61  to  3.87,  the  scores  of  the  last  three  groups 
of  interns  with  0 years,  1 year,  and  2 years  after  completing 
the  program  indicated  a downward  trend  in  the  ratings  of  this 
competency.  For  example,  many  of  the  intern  principals 
interviewed  believed  that  high  expectations  for  self  are 
derived  from  within  oneself;  however,  all  the  subjects 
indicated  no  change  in  their  belief  that  it  was  an  important 
competency.  Furthermore,  even  though  all  interns  believed 
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setting  expectations  for  others  was  important,  there  were 
many  differences  as  to  why  training  in  this  area  was  needed. 
As  indicated  in  their  responses,  interns  addressed  a concern 
for  additional  networking  and  sharing  of  ideas,  important 
elements  cited  by  Barnett  and  Mueller  (1987).  The  relevancy 
of  this  competency  to  the  leadership  role  was  identified  as 
very  important,  with  time  being  a critical  factor;  therefore, 
additional  time  needs  to  be  provided  for  activities  related 
to  this  competency.  The  intern  principals  believed  that  the 
identification  of  role  models  and  mentors  with  expertise  in 
this  competency  area,  as  well  as  networking  and  intensive 
training  focusing  on  this  area,  would  be  beneficial.  All 
respondents  recommended  an  increased  emphasis  on  concern  for 
image  including  the  development  of  high  expectations  as  a 
leadership  function  as  suggested  by  Hallinger  and  Murphy 
(1986) . 

As  concluded  by  Hallinger  and  Murphy  (1986c,  1989b), 
the  principal's  role  in  determining  the  source  of 
expectations  and  the  manner  in  which  schools  translated  and 
communicated  expectations  were  important  aspects  of  the 
principal's  role  in  linking  the  school  and  the  community. 
Principals  can  influence  student  learning  by  developing  a 
clear  mission  that  provides  an  instructional  focus  of 
teachers  throughout  the  school.  Therefore,  Concern  for  Image 
was  a very  important  principal  competency  with  utmost 
significance  for  the  principalship.  The  school  district  did 
provide  training  to  address  this  competency.  Concern  for 
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Image.  However,  the  program  was  weak  in  delivering  the 
training.  The  school  district  needs  to  focus  on  improving 
delivery  of  training  in  this  competency  area. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Study 

Based  on  the  results  of  the  study,  the  following 
recommendations  are  suggested: 

1.  A long-term  study  needs  to  be  conducted  to  extend 
the  trend  of  overall  mean  scores  for  each  competency  area  in 
the  principal  preparation  program,  providing  an  opportunity 
to  monitor  scores  for  each  competency  area  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  This  would  increase  the  size  of  the  sample 
and  time  period  involved. 

2 . Each  competency  has  been  assigned  to  one  of  six 

competency  clusters:  Purpose  and  Direction,  Cognitive 

Skills,  Consensus  Management,  Quality  Enhancement, 
Organization,  and  Communication.  A correlation  of  overall 
mean  scores  for  each  competency  cluster  relative  to  the  other 
competency  clusters  needs  to  be  conducted  to  determine  the 
level  of  competency  for  each  cluster  relative  to  other 
clusters  in  order  to  address  the  need  for  recommended  changes 
in  staff  development  opportunities. 

3 . A professional  competency  self-assessment 
instrument  needs  to  be  administered  as  a pre-  and  post- 
assessment for  individual  participants  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  actual  intern  principal  program  in 
creating  change  for  individual  intern  principals  during  the 
training  period.  Pre-  and  post-assessment  instruments  should 
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be  completed,  not  only  by  the  participants  but  also  by  the 
supervisors  and  teachers  working  with  the  intern  principals 
during  the  internship  period. 

4.  A study,  using  a professional  competency  self- 
assessment  instrument,  needs  to  be  conducted  assessing 
competency  attainment  of  the  19  Florida  Principal 
Competencies  by  participants  in  the  program  for  preparing 
principals  as  compared  to  nonparticipants. 

5.  A study  of  programs  using  the  19  Florida  Principal 
Competencies  for  preparing  principals  in  other  Florida  school 
distrcts  needs  to  be  conducted  to  determine  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  various  models  used  in  other  districts. 

Such  a study  would  add  to  the  literature  on  effective 
principalship  training  and  help  improve  principalship 
training  in  Florida. 


APPENDIX  A 
SURVEY  INSTRUMENT 


PLEASE  PRINT 


Last  Name  First  Name  MI  Date 

PROFESSIONAL  COMPETENCY  - SELF  ASSESSMENT 


Principal  Candidate  

Supervising  Principal 
Date  Completed 

Directions:  Add  the  ratings  for  each  area  and  divide  by  the  number  in 

parentheses . 

Competency  Area  Average  Rating 

1.  Proactive  Orientation  (6)  

2.  Decisiveness  (3)  

3.  Commitment  to  School  Mission  (4)  

4.  Interpersonal  Search  (5)  

5.  Information  Search  (3)  

6.  Concept  Formation  (4)  

7.  Conceptual  Flexibility  (4)  

8.  Managing  Interaction  (6)  

9.  Persuasiveness  (4)  

10.  Concern  for  Image  (3)  

11.  Tactical  Adaptability  (4)  

12.  Achievement  Motivation  (4)  

13.  Management  Control  (5)  

14.  Developmental  Orientation  (4)  

15.  Organizational  Ability  (5)  

16.  Delegation  (5) 

17.  Self  Presentation  (5)  

18.  Written  Communication  (3)  

19.  Organizational  Sensitivity  (4)  
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PROFESSIONAL  COMPETENCY 

Principal  Candidate 
Supervising  Principal 

- SELF  ASSESSMENT 

Date  Completed 

Directions:  Using  the  scale  below,  respond  to  each  item  by  circling  the 


number  which  best  matches  your  personal 
competency . 

development  of  each 

Almost 

Always 

Somewhat  Rarely 

or  Occa-  or 

Sometimes  sionally  Never 

1.  Proactive  Orientation 

Do  I accept  the  4 

resposibility  for  taking 
charge  in  group  situations? 

3 2 1 

Do  I assume  responsibility  4 

for  the  accountability  of 
a group  effort? 

3 2 1 

Do  I use  rewards  to  4 

affect  the  behavior  of 
others? 

3 2 1 

Do  I use  my  special  skill  4 

or  knowledge  as  a 
source  of  power? 

3 2 1 

Do  I initiate  action  to  4 

get  things  done? 

3 2 1 

Do  I initiate  problem-  4 

solving  activities? 

2.  Decisiveness 

3 2 1 

Do  I make  up  my  mind  4 

promptly,  clearly,  and 
firmly? 

3 2 * 1 

Do  I settle  o'n  a purpose  4 

and  adhere  to  it? 

Do  I communicate  4 

confidently  to  others  what 
is  to  be  done  and  the 
way  to  do  it? 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

4 


3 


2 


1 
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Somewhat  Rarely 

Almost  or  Occa-  or 

Always  Sometimes  sionally  Never 


3 . Commitment  to  School  Mission 

Do  I share  in  the 
responsibility  for  the 
growth  and  development 
of  all  students? 

4 3 2 1 

Do  I make  an  effort  to 
communicate  the 
school 1 s central  purpose 
to  everyone? 

4 3 2 1 

Do  I justify  my  actions 
as  they  relate  to  the 
school's  central 
purpose? 

4 3 2 1 

Do  I model  behavior 
which  is  congruent  with 
the  school's  central 
purpose? 

4 . Interpersonal  Search 

4 3 2 1 

Do  I summarize  and 
paraphrase  the  main 
points  of  others  when  in 
a group  discussion? 

4 3 2 1 

Do  I probe  and  paraphrase 
as  a means  of  encouraging 
others  to  express  their 
ideas,  perspectives  and 
feelings? 

4 3 2 1 

Do  I listen  carefully  to 
the  spoken  and  nonverbal 
language  of  others? 

4 3 2 1 

Am  I willing  to  accept 
ambiguity  admitting 
that  expressions  of 
absolute  certainty  are 
inappropriate? 

4 3 2 1 

Do  I demonstrate 
sensitivity  to  the 
feelings,  thoughts  and 
expressions  of  others? 

4 3 2 1 
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Somewhat 

Almost  or  Occa- 

Always  Sometimes  sionally 

5.  Information  Search 


Do  I gather  information  4 

from  a variety  of  sources 
before  making  a decision? 

Do  I analyze  data  4 

collected  before  decision 
making? 

Do  I make  an  effort  to  4 

keep  informed  about 
decisions  of  the  policy 
makers,  attitudes  of 
colleagues  and 
activities  in  the  school? 

6.  Concept  Formation 

Do  I recognize  themes  4 

or  patterns  in  events  or 
data  and  use  them  to 
interpret  meaning? 

Do  I extrapolate  key  4 

issues  and/or  facts  from 
available  data  or  past 
experience? 

Do  I use  previous  4 

experience  to  forecast  or 
predict  probability  of 
future  occurrences? 

Do  I think  and  reflect  4 

on  matters  involving 
doubt,  uncertainty  or 
dispute? 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Rarely 

or 

Never 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 
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Almost 

Always 


7.  Conceptual  Flexibility  Competency 

Do  I critically  examine  4 

all  aspects  of  the 
problem  being  faced? 

Do  I view  a situation  or  4 

event  from  multiple 
perspectives;  i.e., 
students,  parents, 
taxpayers? 

Do  I value  divergent  4 

thinking? 

Do  I make  decisions  4 

based  upon  an  analysis 
of  options? 

8.  Managing  Interaction 

Do  I facilitate  the  4 

actions  or  interests  of  a 
group  of  which 
I am  a member? 

Does  my  presence  make  4 

it  easier  for 
collaboration  among 
members  of  a group? 

Do  I communicate  with  4 

others  in  ways  that 
prompt  them  to  promote 
the  school ' s central 
purpose? 

Do  I keep  conversations,  4 

interactions  and/or 
meetings  within 
proper  limits? 

Do  I inspire  others  to  4 

work  harmoniously  to 
reach  agreement? 

Do  I create  a noncritical  4 

atmosphere  in  group 
situations  so  as  to 
stimulate  open 
communication? 


Somewhat 

or  Occa- 

Some times  sionally 


3 2 


3 2 


3 2 

3 2 


3 2 


3 2 


3 2 


3 2 


3 2 


3 2 


Rarely 

or 

Never 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 
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Almost 

Always 


9.  Persuasiveness 

Do  I sway  others  to  4 

accept  or  support  the 
school's  central 
purpose? 

Do  I persist  with  4 

explanations  of  ideas  or 
goals  so  that  mutually 
acceptable  perspectives 
emerge? 

Do  I state  clearly  what  4 

is  expected  of  others 
and  what  are  the 
expected  outcomes? 

Do  I develop  trust  by  4 

modeling  desired 

behavior? 

10.  Concern  for  Image 

Do  I set  high  expectations  4 
for  myself? 

Do  I set  high  expectations  4 
for  others? 

Do  I develop  image  4 

building  activities 
(symbols,  slogans,  ad- 
vertising techniques)? 

11.  Tactical  Adaptability 

Do  I realize  how  what  I 4 

do  influences  others? 

Can  I explain  how  my  4 

actions  influence  the 
behavior  of  others? 

Do  I adjust  my  style  of  4 

interaction  to  the 
audience,  situation  or 
purpose? 

Do  I assess  circumstances 
and  alter  or  modify  plans 
or  designs  to  accommodate 
the  circumstances? 


Somewhat 

or  Occa- 

Sometimes  sionally 


3 2 


3 2 


3 2 


3 2 


3 2 

3 2 

3 2 


3 2 

3 2 


3 2 


Rarely 

or 

Never 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


4 


3 


2 


1 
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Somewhat  Rarely 

Almost  or  Occa-  or 

Always  Sometimes  sionally  Never 


12.  Achievement  Motivation 

Do  I consistently  set 
expectations  beyond  the 
current  ones  in  order  to 
grow  and  develop? 

4 3 2 1 

Do  I set  standards  for 
the  accomplishment  of 
goals? 

4 3 2 1 

Do  I attend  to  and 
respond  to  feedback  on 
my  performance? 

4 3 2 1 

Do  I assess  my  own 
strengths  and  limitations 
in  terms  of  achieving 
school  aims  or  objectives? 

13 . Management  Control 

4 3 2 1 

Do  I monitor  the  work 
of  others  giving 
feedback  on 
performance? 

4 3 2 1 

Do  I keep  records  or 
descriptions  of  the 
accomplishments  of 
others? 

4 3 2 1 

Do  I use  manual  or 
electronic  devices  for 
knowing  what  has  been 
done  and  what  is  left  to 
be  done? 

4 3 2 1 

Do  I systematically 
accumulate  information 
about  individual  and 
organizational 
achievement? 

4 3 2 -1 

Do  I reinforce  desirable 
behavior,  supporting  or 
encouraging  further 
performance  by  providing 
praise,  awards  or 
additional  resources? 

4 3 2 1 
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14 . 


15. 


Somewhat 

Almost  or  Occa- 

Always  Sometimes  sionally 


Developmental  Orientation 

Do  I foster  and  sustain  4 

the  acquisition  of  skill 
and  knowledge  by  the 
teachers? 

Do  I use  data  to  4 

stimulate  improved 
performance? 

Do  I observe  critically  4 

to  notice  those  aspects 
of  behavior  which 
should  be  modified  and 
provide  advice  on  how 
that  modification  could 
be  made? 

Do  I reinforce  those  who  4 

have  developed  their 
capabilities  to  a higher 
level  of  effectiveness? 

Organizational  Ability 

Do  I develop  the  strategy  4 
for  action  and  design 
specific  steps  to  take 
to  assure  accomplishment 
of  tasks? 

Do  I establish  priorities  4 

to  determine  the 
relative  importance  of 
various  tasks? 

Do  I speculate  on  what  4 

can  go  wrong  with 
formulated  plans  and 
provide  contingencies  if 
needed? 

Do  I control  or  order  my  4 

use  of  time  and 
performance  of  tasks? 

Do  I order  and  control  4 

my  work  flow  in  order 
to  avoid  excessive  or 
unnecessary  pressure? 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Rarely 

or 

Never 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 


1 
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Almost 

Always 


16.  Delegation 

Do  I identify  persons  to  4 

whom  tasks  can  be  assigned? 

When  assigning  tasks,  4 

do  I ascertain  the 
individual's  compre- 
hension of  the  work  to 
be  done  and  convince 
that  person  to  accept 
that  responsibility? 

Do  I clearly  state  in  4 

detail  the  obligation 
involved  in  an  assigned 
task? 

Do  I establish,  at  the  4 

time  of  assignment,  the 
criteria  used  to  judge 
the  suitability  of  work 
done? 

Do  I set  a schedule  for  4 

when  assigned  tasks 

must  be  completed, 

with  specified  times 

when  work  will  be 

reviewed? 

17.  Self  Presentation 

Do  I have  a disposition  4 

to  hope  for  the  best? 

Do  I trust  the  motives  4 

and  aspirations  of  others? 

Do  I express  similarities  4 

between  circumstances  to 
communicate  understanding? 

Do  I use  anecdotal  4 

materials  to  illustrate 
a point? 

Do  I take  on  a role  or  4 

function  in  response  to 
perceived  organizational 
or  social  circumstances? 

(e.g.,  speaker,  listener, 
summarizer ) 


Somewhat 

or  Occa- 

Sometimes  sionally 


3 2 

3 2 


3 2 


3 2 


3 2 


3 2 


3 2 

3 2 


3 2 


3 2 


Rarely 

or 

Never 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 
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Somewhat 

Almost  or  Occa- 

Always  Sometimes  sionally 

18.  Written  Communication 


Do  I express  myself  4 

clearly  in  written 
communication? 

Do  I use  good  4 

grammatical  form  and 
correct  spelling  and 
punctuation  in  written 
communication? 

Do  I adjust  my  writing  4 

style  to  fit  the  audience 
or  situation?  (e.g., 
parents  vs.  superintendent) 

19.  Organizational  Sensitivity 

Can  I explain  how  my  4 

judgments  and  personal 
actions  reflect  on  and 
influence  the  school's 
goal  achievement? 

Tim  I aware  of  how  my  4 

judgments  and  personal 
actions  are  viewed  by 
parents  outside  the  school? 

Do  I keep  others,  in  or  4 

out  of  the  organization, 
informed  in  accordance 
with  their  need  to  know? 

Do  I communicate  with  4 

others  in  the  organization 
while  being  respectful  of 
their  rank  position  and 
accountability  within 
the  school? 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Rarely 

or 

Never 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


APPENDIX  B 

FLORIDA  PRINCIPAL  COMPETENCIES 


FLORIDA  PRINCIPAL  COMPETENCIES 


CLUSTER:  PURPOSE  AND  DIRECTION 

1.  PROACTIVE  ORIENTATION  (HP) 

Takes  the  role  of  being  fully  "in  charge"  and 
responsible  for  all  that  happens  in  a situation  or  a job.  An 
"internal  control"  orientation  in  which  persons  behave  with 
the  full  assumption  that  they  can  be  the  "cause"  and  can  move 
events,  create  change  and  achieve  goals.  Initiates  action 
and  readily  takes  responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  the 
situation--even  beyond  ordinary  boundaries --and  for  success 
and  failure  in  task  accomplishment.  Initiates  actions  of 
self  and  others  to  learn  about  the  organization  and  to 
achieve  goals. 

1.1  accepts  authority  and  assumes  responsibility 

1 . 2 takes  charge 

1.3  exhibits  a sense  of  efficacy 

1.4  analyzes  negative  and  positive  forces  affecting  the 
school 

1.5  takes  immediate  steps  when  problems  arise 

1.6  projects  an  orientation  for  action 

1.7  focuses  resources  on  goals 

1.8  initiates  problem  solving 

1.9  exhibits  enthusiasm 

1.10  finds  extra  resources 

2.  DECISIVENESS  (HP) 

Expresses  forcefulness  and  confidence  when  a decision  is 
made.  A readiness  to  make  decisions,  render  judgments,  takes 
actions  and  commit  oneself  and  others  regardless  of  quality 
of  the  decision. 

2.1  makes  up  one's  mind  promptly 

2.2  expresses  a disposition  to  settle  on  a purpose 

2.3  exhibits  self-confidence 

3.  COMMITMENT  TO  SCHOOL  MISSION  (B) 

Holds  a set  of  values  about  the  school;  e.g.,  welfare  of 
the  students,  fairness  to  staff;  behavior  is  consistent  with 
values  despite  barriers. 

3.1  promotes  the  welfare  of  students,  faculty  and  staff 

3.2  cares  about  how  well  people  understand 

3.3  interprets  action  by  referring  to  school  purpose 

3.4  relates  expectations  to  goals 

3 . 5 model  behavior  congruent  with  purpose 

3 . 6 reinforces  behavior  congruent  with  purpose 

3.7  sets  standards  of  achievement 
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CLUSTER:  COGNITIVE  SKILLS 

4.  INTERPERSONAL  SEARCH  (HP) 

Is  able  to  discover,  understand  and  verbalize  the 
concepts,  thoughts,  ideas  held  by  others.  Is  not  only 
sensitive  to  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  others  but  behaves  to 
ensure  an  understanding  of  the  feelings  and  verbalizations  of 
others . 

4.1  encourages  others  to  describe  their  perspectives 

4.2  accurately  describes  others'  perspectives 

4.3  listens  to  others 

4.4  summarizes  and  paraphrases 

4.5  maintains  social  distance  to  promote  objectivity 

4 . 6 encourages  individual  expression 

4.7  demonstrates  sensitivity 

4.8  recognizes  own  affiliation  needs 

5.  INFORMATION  SEARCH  (HP) 

Searches  for  and  gathers  many  different  kinds  of 
information  before  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  an  event 
or  a problem.  Uses  formal  and  informal  observation,  search 
and  interaction  to  gather  information  about  the  environment. 
The  breadth  (number  of  sources)  and  depth  (what  is  learned 
from  each  relevant  source)  of  information  search. 

5.1  gathers  information  about  the  school 

5.2  withholds  making  decisions  until  data  are  analyzed 

5.3  keeps  up-to-date 

5.4  collects  information  by  oral  questioning 

5.5  accesses  computer  and  management  information 
systems 

6.  CONCEPT  FORMATION  (HP) 

The  ability  to  form  concepts,  hypotheses,  ideas  on  the 
basis  of  information.  Can  reorder  information  into  ideas, 
see  relationships  between  patterns  of  information  from 
different  sources,  and  can  link  information  separate 
spacially  or  over  time.  A logical  process  of  forming  ideas 
based  on  information  from  different  sources. 

6.1  develops  concepts  to  interpret  diverse  information 

6.2  recognizes  themes  or  patterns 

6.3  recognizes  causal  sequences 

6.4  studies  problems  and  issues 
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7.  CONCEPTUAL  FLEXIBILITY  (HP) 


The  ability  to  use  alternative  or  multiple  concepts  or 
perspectives  when  discussing  problem  solving  or  making  a 
decision.  Can  view  a person  or  an  event  from  different 
perspectives;  can  devise  alternative  plans  or  courses  of 
action  a nd  can  visualize  the  pros  and  cons  of  each. 
Considers  information  from  different  points  of  view  in 
arriving  at  a decision.  The  ability  to  view  an  event  from 
multiple  perspectives  simultaneously. 


7.1  describes  the  situation  being  faced 

7.2  reconsiders  school  mission 

7.3  views  events  from  multiple  perspectives 

7.4  values  divergent  thinking 

7.5  develops  options 

7.6  compares  consequences  of  options 

7.7  makes  decisions  based  on  analysis 


CLUSTER : CONSENSUS  MANAGEMENT 


8.  MANAGING  INTERACTION  (HP) 


The  ability  to  get  others  to  interact,  to  stimulate 
others  to  work  together,  to  understand  each  other,  to  resolve 
conflict  or  agree  to  its  presence,  to  encourage  others  to 
reach  mutual  agreement.  Uses  own  and  others'  ideas 
to  initiate  and  stimulate  dialogue  between  others.  To 
demonstrate  good  group  process  and  facilitator  skills. 

8.1  identifies  self  as  a team  leader 

8.2  forms  task  or  work  groups 

8.3  motivates  others  to  identify  with  mission 

8.4  moderates  group  discussions 

8.5  intervenes,  negotiates,  resolves  conflict 

8.6  facilitates  communication 

8.7  creates  non=critical  atmosphere 

9.  PERSUASIVENESS  (HP) 

The  ability  to  persuade  or  influence  others  through  a 
number  of  possible  means:  gaining  and  sustaining  their 
attention  and  interest  or  arguments;  modeling  the  behaviors 
expected;  or  being  direct  in  specifying  what  others  will  do. 

9.1  ties  needs  with  superordiante  goals 

9.2  convinces  others  to  support  goals 

9.3  persists  until  ideas  are  clear 

9.4  articulates  expected  outcomes 

9.5  develops  trust  by  modeling  desired  behavior 
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10.  CONCERN  FOR  IMAGE  (B) 

Shows  concern  for  the  image  of  the  school  via  the 
impressions  created  by  the  students  and  staff  and  manages 
these  impressions  and  public  information  about  the  school. 

10.1  ties  image  building  to  mission 

10.2  sets  high  expectations 

10.3  controls  negative  information  flow 

11.  TACTICAL  ADAPTABILITY  (B) 

States  the  rationale  for  using  particular  strategies, 
e.g.,  to  influence  certain  groups;  tailors  style  of  interaction 
to  fit  the  situation  and  changes  style  if  it  does  not  succeed. 

11.1  understands  how  own  behavior  affects  others 

11.2  estimates  readiness  of  others 

11.3  fits  one's  style  to  the  group 

11.4  adjusts  strategies  when  ineffective 

11.5  changes  strategies  to  meet  changing  conditions 

11.6  exhibits  multiple  interaction  skills 

CLUSTER:  QUALITY  ENHANCEMENT 

12.  ACHIEVEMENT  MOTIVATION  (HP) 

States  high  internal  work  standards.  Verbalizes  personal 
and  group  goals  as  a desire  to  do  something  better--bet.ter 
feedback  for  measures  of  how  well  self  or  group  is  doing; 
shows  frustration  meeting  barriers  in  response  to  own  or 
others'  mistakes  or  failures. 

12 . 1 promotes  excellence  by  evaluating  goals 

12.2  sets  standards  for  goal  accomplishments 

12.3  attends  to  organizational  feedback 

12.4  attends  to  personal  feedback 

12.5  assesses  own  strengths  and  limitations 

12.6  shows  restlessness  to  get  things  done 

13.  MANAGEMENT  CONTROL  (HP) 

Devises  opportunities  to  receive  adequate  and  timely 
feedback  about  the  progress  of  work  accomplishments  of  others. 
Follow-up  on  delegated  activities  or  providing  plans  for  or 
taking  action  on  feedback  of  information  to  others  about 
meeting  standards  of  productivity. 

13.1  schedules  surveillance  of  activities 

13.2  supervises  and  monitors  performance  of  people 

13.3  monitors  performance  of  organization 

13 . 4 uses  technical  means  for  keeping  track 

13.5  collects  and  records  performance  data 

13.6  judges  performance  using  criteria 

13.7  reinforces  desirable  behavior 

13 . 8 corrects  undesirable  behavior 
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14.  DEVELOPMENTAL  ORIENTATION  (B) 

Holds  high  and  positive  expectations  about  others' 
potential  views  developing  others  as  a property  of  the 
principal's  job.  It  involves  working  with  others  as  a coach, 
discussing  performance  problems,  providing  feedback  about 
performance  and  giving  reassurance  for  development  while 
allowing  the  person  to  take  individual  responsibility. 

14.1  builds  organization  culture  to  support  learning 

14.2  interprets  performance  data  to  stimulate  improvement 

14.3  coaches  to  improve  performance 

14.4  provides  timely  and  specific  feedback 

14.5  reinforces  growth  and  development 

14.6  exhibits  effective  conferencing  skills 

CLUSTER:  ORGANIZATION 

15.  ORGANIZATIONAL  ABILITY  (HP) 

Sets  plans  and  promotes  to  accomplish  goals.  Schedules 
activities  and  the  use  of  human  and  other  resources  for 
accomplishing  goals.  Focuses  on  time  deadlines,  flow  of 
activities  or  resources,  on  ways  to  get  the  job  done. 

15.1  establishes  and  clarifies  goals 

15.2  plans  for  goal  accomplishment 

15.3  establishes  priorities 

15.4  budgets  and  allocates  resources 

15.5  schedules  time 

15.6  assigns  tasks  and  activities 

15.7  plans  for  contingencies 

15.8  systematizes  own  attention  to  avoid  undue  stress 

16.  DELEGATON  (B) 

Delegates  authority  and  responsibility  clearly  and 
appropriately  in  accomplishing  organizational  goals.  This 
must  be  differentiated  from  organization,  that  is  from  the 
normal  assignment  of  tasks  which  people  routinely  do.  It  is 
the  delegation  of  a project  not  currently  a routine  part  of 
the  person's'  job,  e.g.,  gathering  information,  developing  a 
proposal  or  a plan,  implementing  a project. 

16.1  determine  jobs  to  be  done 

16.2  assesses  expertise  of  self  and  others 

16.3  determines  tasks  tasks  to  be  assigned 

16.4  determines  tasks  needing  outside  assistance 

16.5  identifies  person  who  can  do  tasks 

16.6  assigns  tasks 

16.7  gains  understanding  and  acceptance  of  tasks  assigned 

16.8  specifies  responsibility  and  authority 

16.9  establishes  performance  standards 

16.10  plans  time  frames 

16.11  provides  guidance 
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CLUSTER:  COMMUNICATION 

17.  SELF  PRESENTATION  (HP) 

The  ability  to  clearly  present  one's  own  ideas,  others' 
ideas  and  information  an  open  and  genuine  way.  Is  able  to 
share  ideas  with  others  in  a open  informative,  nonevaluative 
manner.  Effective  uses  technical,  symbolic,  nonverbal  and 
visual  aids  or  graphics  in  order  to  get  the  message  across. 

17.1  communicates  confidence  and  positive  regard 

17.2  communicates  ideas  clearly 

17.3  communicates  using  analogy,  metaphor,  and 

anecdotal  materials 

17 . 4 adopts  group  roles  as  needed 

18.  WRITTEN  COMMUNICATION  (B) 

Clear,  concise  and  properly  structured  written 
communication . 

18.1  expresses  written  ideas  clearly 

18.2  adjusts  writing  style  to  the  audience 

19.  ORGANIZATIONAL  SENSITIVITY  (B) 

The  awareness  of  the  affects  of  one's  behavior  and 
decisions  on  other  people  and  other  groups  inside  and  outside 
the  organization. 

19.1  understands  how  own  behavior  impacts  the 
organization 

19.2  realizes  how  own  behavior  impacts  outside  people 
and  a groups 

19.3  informs  people  who  need  to  be  informed 

19.4  communicates  with  individuals  tactfully 


APPENDIX  C 
COVER  LETTER 


June  2,  1992 


Dear  Intern/Interim  Principal: 

I am  currently  conducting  research  towards  a doctoral 
dissertation  regarding  the  Brevard  County  School  District's 
Intern/Interim  Principal's  Program.  The  necessary 
information  includes  a post  self-assessment.  In  order  to 
provide  data  for  the  study,  please  complete  the  enclosed 
Self-Assessment  Questionnaire  and  return  it  to  me  as  soon  as 
possible  at  the  following  address: 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Christy,  Jr. 

Principal 

Titusville  High  School 

150  Terrier  Trail 

Titusville,  Fl  32780 

Your  responses  will  be  considered  along  with  all  the 
intern/interim  principals  who  have  participated  in  the 
Brevard  County  Intern/Interim  Principal  Program.  They  will 
remain  confidential  and  only  used  for  purposes  of  this  study. 
The  superintendent  has  given  approval  for  me  to  collect  this 
data . 


I know  this  is  a busy  time  of  the  year  for  your.  I 
would,  however , greatly  appreciate  your  response  just  as  soon 
as  possible,  preferably  by  July  1,  1992.  Thank  you  for  our 
cooperation  and  consideration  in  this  matter.  If  you  have 
any  questions  or  need  additional  information, please  contact 
me  at  254-3100. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Walter  L.  Christy,  Jr. 
Principal 


WLC : ah 
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APPENDIX  D 

STRUCTURED  INTERVIEW  PROTOCOL/RESPONSES 


STRUCTURED  INTERVIEW  PROTOCOL  AND  SUMMARY  OF  RESPONSES 
COMPETENCY  #10,  CONCERN  FOR  IMAGE 

Competency  #10,  Concern  for  Image,  included  three  areas: 
setting  high  expectations  for  self,  setting  high  expectations 
for  others,  and  developing  image  building  activities 
(symbols,  slogans,  advertising  techniques) . 

Responses  have  been  summarized  based  on  transcription  of  the 
recording  tapes  of  each  interview. 

Area  I:  Do  I set  high  expectations  for  myself? 

1.  To  what  degree  do  you  set  high  expectations  for 
yourself? 


E A 

E B 

E C 
E D 
S A 
S B 
S C 

E A 

E B 
E C 

E D 
S A 
S B 
S C 


Extremely  high  degree,  but  that's  something  I think 
comes  from  within. 

In  my  role  as  administrator  I must  be  the  best  that 
I can  be  at  all  times. 

Set  timeline  for  reaching  goals  that  are  attainable 
To  a very  high  degree . 

Very  high  degree  on  a daily  basis. 

Very  important . 

Expectations  are  set  by  other  people's  expectations 

Why  did  you  set  high  expectations  for  yourself? 

It  came  from  within.  If  best  role  model  and  not 
come  from  within,  then  nothing  happens. 

I'm  just  not  satisfied  with  mediocrity. 

Expectations  of  learning  as  much  as  could  so  use 
what  I learned  for  the  final  goal  of  obtaining  a 
principalship . 

Get  the  job  done  in  a proficient  manner  and  set 
example  for  others. 

I want  to  do  the  best  I can  for  students  at  my  high 
school . 

No  one  can  do  it  better  than  I can  which  can  be  a 
strength  or  a weakness. 

I expect  to  get  the  job  done. 
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3 . 

Did  your  perception  of  high  expectations  change? 

E A 

No,  actually  not.  It  comes  from  within. 

E B 

I've  always  been  one  to  set  and  achieve  goals. 
This  made  me  even  more  aware. 

E C 

To  a slight  degree.  I took  some  of  those  things  I 
learned  and  implemented  them  at  my  school. 

E D 

It  enhanced  but  not  changed  it. 

S A 

Not  sure  changed  because  of  training  but  changed  in 
conjunction  with  it.  I started  setting  high 
expectations  maybe  the  self-assessment  was  the 
reason. 

S B 

Not  change.  Strengthened  my  opinion  for  clear  and 
concise  leadership  if  school  is  to  be  run 
effectively.  This  confirmed  my  belief  that  the 
principal  had  to  be  out  in  front  as  opposed  to  one 
of  a group. 

S C 

Not  for  me.  It  simply  made  you  aware  of  a lot  more 
going  on  beyond  your  level.  Your  level  of  concern 
is  raised. 

4 . 

others? 

How  important  is  it  to  set  high  expectations  for 

E A 

Very  important . 

E B 

Discontent  with  status  quo  and  mediocrity.  We 
must  not  settle  for  that.  We  must  challenge  people 
to  set  high  goals  and  stretch  themselves. 

E C 

Very  important . 

E D 

Very  high.  You've  got  to  do  it. 

S A 

I don't  try  to  set  them  for  other  people.  i set 
them  in  conjunction  with  them. 

S B 

Very  important. 

S C 

Very  important.  But  again,  you  have  to  deal  with 
that  person  and  know  how  they  operate  and  how  they 
set  their  expectations. 
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5. 

others? 

Why  is  it  important  to  set  high  expectations  for 

E A 

If  you  are  a leader  and  set  low  expectations, 
organizations  will  not  be  high  performing. 

E B 

If  you  keep  doing  the  same  thing,  you  keep  getting 
the  same  results. 

E C 

When  you  set  expectations  for  others,  you  tend  to 
work  toward  helping  those  person  reach  those 
expectations . 

E D 

What  we  do  is  a team  effort  not  an  individual 
effort.  Team  does  a better  job  when  expectations 
are  known . 

S A 

Identifying  problems  and  finding  solutions. 

S B 

Many  people  see  themselves  and  their  roles  as  how 
it  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  principal. 

S C 

There  is  a task  to  do. 

6.. 

others? 

In  what  manner  did  you  set  high  expectations  for 

E A 

Communicate  with  staff  regarding  expectations  and 
goals.  Restructuring  involving  parents  and 
community . 

E B 

Encourage  the  staff  all  I can. 

E C 

Work  on  morale  of  students  and  staff. 

E D 

Set  goals  clearly  and  communicate  mission  to 
others,  e.g.  newsletters,  notes. 

S A 

Meet  with  teachers  and  gain  input  from  parents  and 
students . 

S B 

Concensus  building  and  facilitative  leadership 
training  provided  but  not  a part  of  the  program  at 
the  time  I was  in  it. 

S C 

Sit  down  and  get  to  know  the  person. 
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7 . To  what  extent  do  you  develop  image  building 
activities  (symbols,  slogans,  advertising  techniques)? 


E A 
E B 

E C 
E D 

S A 
S B 
S C 


To  a great  extent. 

Any  time  I come  across  something  that  will  get  the 
message  out,  I use  it. 

To  a high  degree. 

I have  sought  information  from  others  and  developed 
activities . 

Not  much. 

This  is  a major  component  to  school  development. 
Very  important . 


8.  How  do  you  implement  these  image  building 
activities? 


E A 
E B 

E C 

E D 

S A 
S B 

S C 


School  logo,  school  publications. 

Awards,  A/B  Honor  Roll,  honor  luncheons,  community 
service . 

Walking  the  neighborhoods  with  brochures, 
emphasizing  school  mission. 

School  slogan,  restructuring,  student  recognitions, 
bumper  stickers,  newsletters,  advertisements  in 
newspapers . 

School  logo. 

Renovation,  school  colors,  taking  with  students, 
meeting  with  civic  groups,  businesses,  city 
council,  Renaissance  Program. 

Small  group  meetings  with  students,  parents,  and 
community . 
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9.  What  is  your  perception  of  the  relationship  between 
school  mission  and  image  building  activities? 


E A Directly  tied.  Mission  statement,  vision 

statement,  and  school  philosophy  printed  on 
everything:  newsletters,  publications,  posters  in 

classrooms . 

E B They  are  interrelated.  You  tie  your  image  to  our 

mission . 


E C Very  close.  The  image  is  important  to  the  mission 

you  want  to  achieve.  I want  to  shine  and  I want 
them  (students/faculty/staff)  to  shine. 

E D They  are  inseparable.  You  have  to  sell  it. 


S A 


Extremely  important . 


S B Hand  in  hand.  Mission  statement  and  public 

relations  campaign  maintain  a positive  image. 
Communication  is  important,  e.g.  brochures,  media, 
videotape . 


S C Important . 

10.  What  is  the  relevancy  of  concern  for  image  to  your 
leadership  role? 


E A Important  to  set  the  tone. 

E B Our  image  is  everything. 

EC  It  is  a priority.  I am  a competitor. 

E D Focal  point  of  school  setting  to  make  things  happen 

S A It  is  a very  important  part  of  the  program. 

S B image  is  the  essence  of  almost  everything.  I have 

seen  great  things  but  the  public  image  was 
negative;  therefore,  there  were  negative  feelings 
about  the  situation. 

SC  An  important  aspect  of  the  leadership  role 
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Wrap-Up:  What  comments  or  suggestions  do  you  have 

regarding  concern  for  image  with  respect  to  the  intern 
principal  training  program? 


E A 

Comfortable  with  this  competency  when  I entered  the 
program.  Bill  Blokker  and  Jim  Huge  workshops  on 
leadership  touched  on  this  area. 

E B 

One  of  the  most  important  competencies  I worked  on. 
All  the  training  had  a thread  of  concern  for  image 
through  it.  Time  was  an  issue.  It  was  difficult 
to  do  your  regular  job  and  other  training  also. 

More  time  with  a mentor  is  suggested;  however,  this 
could  be  my  fault.  My  personal  responsibility  is 
to  stay  abreast  of  these  areas  even  if  not  using 
it.  We  did  form  a network.  The  training  was  not 
specific  to  this  area  but  very  worthwhile. 

E C 

I would  have  liked  to  have  seen  more  time  for 
shadowing.  It  would  have  been  nice  to  have  met 
those  individuals  you  hear  about  regarding  concern 
for  image;  nice  to  be  able  to  go  and  hear  it  but 
work  it  and  see  it.  Training  not  enough  in  this 
area.  Program  did  meet  its  goals. 

E D 

Not  enough  training  in  this  area.  This  area  is  a 
valid  concern.  We  need  to  take  a look  at  it.  Just 
recently  has  there  been  training  on  customer 
relations.  Incorporate  this  topic  directly  into 
the  principal  training  program. 

S A 

Image  is  an  important  topic  but  not  addressed 
directly  in  the  training.  Someone  needs  to  look  at 
it.  The  training  program  is,  however,  a great 
program.  Bill  Blokker  training  on  leadership  as 
excellent.  It  would  be  nice  to  set  up  intensive 
training  in  summer  when  a participant  could  stay 
for  a full  day  instead  of  2-3  hours.  Maybe  even  a 
week  or  two. 

S B 

Not  enough  emphasis  placed  on  this  area  as  'a  total 
package:  community  relations,  staff  development. 

Overall  training  program  was  good. 

S C 

Area  addressed  indirectly.  More  information  on 
this  area  is  needed  as  well  as  time  to  discuss 
areas  of  concern.  Total  program  was  very 
informative . 
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